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OPPORTUNITY. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER 


Wake, sleeper, from thy dream of ease, 
The great occasion’s forelock seize, 
And let the North-wind strong, 
And golden leaves of autumn, be 
Thy coronal of victory 
And thy triumphal song! 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Before the next number of the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL is issued, the presidential elec- 
tion will have been held, and the destiny 
of the United States for the next four 
years decided. Millions of women, keenly 
interested in the result, in which their 
welfare is as vitally involved as that of the 
men, will await the returns in breathless 
suspense. And at every presidential elec- 
tion a larger and larger number of women 
are coming to a realizing sense of the 
injustice, the stupidity, the antiquated 
absurdity of shutting out intelligent, tax- 
paying American women from the ballot- 
box, while admitting to it ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” 





A Chicago voter, who by reason of the 
crowd could not get into the Coliseum 
when Governor Roosevelt spoke there, 
sends to the Chicago Tribune an indignant 
protest because so many of the seats were 
occupied by women and children, Each 
of these non-voters, he complains, crowded 
out a man, and he advocates special meet- 
ings for voters from which women and 
children shall be barred. The Tribune, 
though opposed to equal suffrage, does 
not commend this idea, It says: 


Women like to hear good political 
speeches quite as well as men, even 
though they are not voters. Nor can it be 
truthfully said that the political effect of 
these speeches is wasted on them, Wives 
and mothers play a large part in keeping 
husbands and sons keyed up to the per- 
formance of active political duties. When 
they are keenly and intelligently inter- 
ested in the issues and candidates of a 
campaign, they are more apt to see that 
the voters under their domestic influence 
do not forget to register and to vote. It 
must also be remembered that women are 
already voters in four States, and there is 
no telling when they may be given the 
ballot in other States. ‘It may be a wise 
thing to educate our new masters,’’ as Mr. 
Lowe remarked after the passage of the 
English reform bill of 1867, which ex- 
tended the suffrage. 





On the other hand, the Democratic 
County Committee engaged the Detroit 
(Mich.) opera house for a great political 





meeting “for ladies only.’’ Even the 
ushers were banished as soon as the cur- 
tain rose. Thestage and auditorium were 
brilliantly decorated with flowers and 
bunting, and the full opera- house orchestra 
was assisted by an additional band of 
sixty-five instruments, The meeting was 
in charge of Thomas B. MacMahon, treas- 
urer of the Democratic County Commit- 
tee, and every candidate on the Demo- 
cratic county ticket was present to address 
the women on national and local issues. 
“Pretty souvenirs’ were distributed as an 
additional attraction. The Detroit Free 
Press, which is opposed to equal suffrage, 
says: 


The idea of such a meeting originated 
with Chairman Henderson and Treasurer 
MacMahon. When the county convention 
was held at Wayne the ladies of the vil- 
lage feared that there would be rowdyism. 
It was so orderly a gathering, and the 
delegates acted in such a gentlemanly 
manner, that the ladies passed resolutions 
of appreciation. Believing that they have 
as much at stake as have the men, and 
should have equal opportunities for hear- 
ing about the issues, Chairman Hender- 
son and Mr. MacMahon decided to givea 
meeting at which none but ladies would 
be allowed to attend. Political meetings 
are tabooed in the Detroit opera-house, 
and it was only because this was such an 
unusual one that the management con 
sented, 





Twelve States of the Union allow aliens 
to vote without naturalization, on the 
mere statement of their intention to be- 
come citizens. But women who were 
born in this country and have lived here 
all their lives are debarred. 


Remember that there will be no Fort- 
nightly next Tueslay aternoon. Tue 
second Tuesday of Novem er falls on the 
13th. 





Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman is overloaded 
with work as secretary of the Central 
Committee on the National Suffrage Bazar, 
to be held in New York City Dec. 3-8, 
and has felt obliged to resign her position 
as chairman of the Lucretia Mott Table. 
Miss Anna Willett of Roslyn, secretary of 
the Friends’ Equal Rights Association, 
has very appropriately been chosen to 
succeed her. The chairman of the Susan 
B. Anthony Table is Miss Lucy E, An- 
thony, 1830 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, ; the chairman of the Lucy Stone Table, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Registration for Boston women to vote 
for school committee will reopen Nov. 7, 
and will continue for two weeks. Let 
every woman who wishes to vote make 
sure that her name is on the list. About 
8,000 names were dropped from it this 
year, in defiance of the law that, when 
once placed on the register, a woman’s 
name, like a man’s, shall be kept there 
untilshe moves away ordies. Among the 
names dropped this year are those of Mrs. 
Boyden of the Independent Women Voters, 
and several women who are chairman of 
ward committees. There seems to have 
been an unscrupulous and systematic at- 
tempt to thin out the names of registered 
women, without ashadow of justification. 
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Mrs. L. Seton Wilder, commissioner for 
Alabama to the Paris Exposition, has re- 
turned, She is quoted by a local paper as 
saying that it is the almost universal be- 
lief in Paris that as soon as the Exposition 
is over there will be another French Revo- 
lution in which the Republic will be over- 
thrown. There is a feeling that France 
cuts no figure in Europe as a Republic, 
and that what is wanted to bring her to 
the head of affairs on the Continent is an 
empire. 
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The scenes in London over the return 
of the troops from Africa are an object- 
lesson, showing how war brings out the 
most brutal instincts of a people. It de- 
moralizes not only those who go into the 
army, but those who stay at home. Three 
or four persons were killed, and hundreds 
injured. The despatches say: 


Many of the soldiers in the line of 
march were hurt in combats with the 
crowd. When night fell the streets of 
London would have done credit to the 
Commune. Fighting and swearing throngs 
fought vainly among themeelves for the 
right of way. Half an hour was needed 
to make one hundred yards’ progress 
along the Strand, and the feat could be 
accomplished only at the risk of life or 
limb. The few isolated policemen in evi- 





dence were borne helpless upon the tide of 
patriotic enthusiasm, whose invariable 
characteristic was drunkenness, partial or 
complete. The night was a repetition of 
“Mafeking Night,’’ without the redeem- 
ing excuses of that celebrated orgy. Lon- 
don was turned over to the worst elements 
of its population. Women were insulted, 
kissed, or thrown down with impunity in 
street fights. Pursued at the sweet will 
of inebriate brawlers from the sidewalks, 
they streamed along historic thorough- 
fares, shouting, sobbing, and brandishing 
peacock feathers with insane depravity. 
Many of them offered no exception to the 
rule of drunkenness. Babies in arms could 
frequently be seen. Countless different 
uniforms of soldiers of the empire, regu- 
lars, volunteers, and colonials, added vivid 
color to an extraordinary spectacle, the 
like of which was never witnessed in any 
American city. 
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THE WESTERN WOMEN VOTERS. 

Mrs, Eliza Gillhan, eighty-eight years 
of age, is said to be the oldest woman 
voter registered in Denver. Registration 
headquarters for her district were crowded 
when she appeared, but every one stood 
back respectfully and gave a clear path- 
way to the white-haired lady on crutches. 
Mrs. Gillhan voted for Bryan in 1896, and, 
if alive and well, she will again cast her 
ballot for him next Tuesday. She is 
bright and intelligent, and interested in 
the issues of the day. 

Colorado women are actively interested 
in the present campaign, and are well 
organized. Women’s Republican Clubs 
and Women’s Bryan Clubs are keeping 
open headquarters, holding parlor meet- 
ings and mass meetings, distributing 
literature, and sending speakers to remote 
districts. On the evening of Oct. 27, the 
Republican Women’s Clubs of Denver 
gave a reception to the Republican candi- 
dates at Windsor Hall, while at the same 
hour the Women’s Bryan Clubs held a 
silver rally and a reception to Senator 
Teller at the Coliseum. 

The Denver Times (Republican) says: 
“In this campaign the women of Denver 
have shown an ability to handle campaigns 
for which they were never given credit in 
the past.”’ 

The News (Bryan) says: “Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of political campaigns 
have Colorado women more loyally thrown 
themselves into the work of preserving 
the good name of their State.” 

Among the prominent women who are 
addressing Republican meetings are Mrs. 
Ione T. Hanna, candidate for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Mrs. 
Thalia M. Rhoads, candidate for the Legis- 
lature; Mrs. Lucy R. Scott, and Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey. 

Among the Bryan or ‘Fusion’ women 
who are speaking in different sections of 
the State are Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker, 
Mrs. Mary C, C. Bradford, Mrs. Grace 
Epsy Patton-Cowles, Dr. Rose Kidd Beere, 
Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, Mrs. Dora 
Phelps Buell, and Miss Minnie Reynolds. 
Mrs. Grenfell, candidate for State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, and Mrs. Evange 
line Heartz, candidate for the Legislature, 
have also addressed many meetings. 

Women’s Republican Clubs and Wom- 
en’s Democratic Clubs are numerous in 
Utah, and bave also been organized in 
Idaho. Mrs. C. E. Boynton, of Smitbfield, 
has travelled extensively in Utah as State 
Organizer of Women’s Republican Clubs. 
Mrs. W. H. Jones, who went as alternate 
to the National Republican Convention, 
Mrs. West, president of the Salt Lake 
Women’s Republican Club, and Mrs. Lucy 
Clark, of the State Republican Commit- 
tee, are active campaign speakers, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cohen, candidate for the 
Utah Legislature, and Mrs. Alice M. 
Horne, ex representative, have been busy 
organizing Women’s Democratic Clubs, 

The national Republican managers have 
taken the woman vote into consideration 
during this presidential campaign, and 
have given it special attention, particu- 
larly in Utah and Idaho. Two eloquent 
speakers, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Clara Shortridge 
Foltz, of California, were sent to instruct 
and persuade the women voters. Both 
addressed mass meetings, but their work 
was primarily with the women. Mrs. 
Foltz made a short campaign in Idaho, 
but Mrs. Foster has been constantly in 
the field for six weeks, working and 
speaking, alone and in company with the 
Utah women mentioned above, and 
making speeches in Idaho. She beld sev- 
eral meetings jointly with Miss Jessie 
Riley, Republican candidate for State 
School Superintendent in Idaho. 

Through all this fragmentary news that 
comes from the Far West, two interesting 





phases may be noticed in regard to the 
attitude of men voters and women voters 
toward each other. First, there is a dispo- 
sition to work in harmony. Although 
women organize separate political clubs, 
they do not train entirely by themselves. 
They attend mass meetings, and such 
meetings are sometimes addressed by 
women. Men address women’s clubs, and 
in some places there are clubs composed 
of men and women. 

Second: In politics, as in other affairs, 
men are appealing to the ‘morals and in- 
telligence’’ of women, and are professing 
reliance upon the help of women for 
success. 


Witness this from the Boise (Idaho) 
Daily Statesman: 

The proportion of good women is far 
greater than the proportion of good men; 
therefore woman constitutes a great re- 
serve force for good in public matters 
wherever she has a vote. In this State 
there is, no doubt, a very large majority of 
women who believe in the principles and 
methods of the Republican party. They 
desire to have good times continue, and 
they also desire to have the flag sustained 
wherever it has been raised under treaty. 
If the women register and vote, the victory 
in Idaho will be with the Republican 
party. It isa matter of great importance 
to the State and to the nation, and The 
Statesman believes this mighty reserve 
force will come forth and decide the con- 
test in favor of progres and national pros- 
perity and honor. 


And this froma recent campaign speech 
of one of the most prominent Republicans 
in Utah, Hon, Thomas Fitch, the ‘old 
man eloquent”’ of that region: 


I am one of those who believe that, 
asa rule, women are better than men; 
that they are more conscientious, more 
loyal and more unselfish; that their morals 
are better, their manners better, their 
ideals of life here higher, and their hope 
of life hereafter stronger. 

From the Empress of India, on her 
mighty throne, perturbed in her woman’s 
heart for her soldiers who battle, now 
under African and now under Asian suns, 
to the humblest sad-robed sister who at- 
tends her vigil by the couch ‘“‘where love 
sobs out its last farewell upon the breast 
of death,’’ the women give continued evi- 
dence of their claims upon our gratitude 
and devotion. 

Have not the women of Utah high and 
special duties to perform? Somebody has 
well said, ‘‘Tbe hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that rules the world.” In this 
State the wisdom and chivalry of its 
founders placed the ballot in the hands of 
the women, and they have aright to ex 
pect that the woman vote will be a force 
for good government, for patriotism, for 
national honor and solvency and pros- 
perity. 

I ask the women who honor me with 
their audience to-night, and I ask them to 
ask other women who are not here, which 
will be the better for their boys—the suc- 
cess of the party which has never made a 
mistake in its policies, or the success of 
the party which has never made anything 
but mistakes? 

I ask the women of this State to read 
the future by the light of the past, and 
when, with no one to watch or control 
her, each woman voter goes into the 
booth at the polls, and for the moment 
alone with God and her conscience, takes 
up the pencil to mark her ballot, let her 
remember that into her hands is given 
not merely a personal privilege, but a 
public trust; that with it she may aid to 
shape the destinies of a country that will 
be the country of her babies when they 
shall have become men and women. Re- 
membering this, let her cast her ballot as 
her judgment and conacience dictate; and 
the banners of Republicanism will once 
more float in triumph from the bastions 
of Utab. 

This attitude of the politician toward 
the woman voter is very different from 
the disrespectful one prophesied by the 
old-time remonstrant. True, it is before 
election. Some candidates and some 
party will of necessity be defeated. ‘he 
old Adam is not yet overcome, even in the 
enfranchised States, and the disappointed 
will lay their disaster at the door of the 
women, after the old, old fashion, and 
there will be some of such narrow caliber 
that they will say, ‘Since the women will 
not vote our way, they shall not vote at 
all.” 

Nevertheless, the woman voter has come 
to stay, and her ballot is beginning to bea 
factor in American politics. F. M. A. 





“REGULATION” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., telegraphs to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL: 

The statements on official regulation of 
vice in the Philippines are fully confirmed 
in a letter to me by Rev. F. H. Morgan, 
treasurer of the Methodist Mission at 
Singapore, who personally investigated 
the army brothel system in Sulu. Urge 
petitions and letters to the President. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY is much bet- 
ter, and takes a drive almost every day. 


Miss ALICE FLETCHER will contribute to 
next week’s WomMAN’s JOURNAL a paper on 
“The Indian Woman and her Problems.” 


Miss Presco CumMMINGS has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Florida a 
Notary Public for the State at large, 
and has an office in Tampa. Miss Cum- 
mings is also an expert stenographer. 

Mrs. Paut REICKE occupies a signal 
station on one of the loftiest peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada. Her duties are to watch 
with a field glass for any fires that may 
break out in the snow-sheds which skirt 
the railroad. 

Miss MERWIN, a Brooklyn girl, has won 
a prize of $100 by her estimates on the 
names to be selected for the Hall of Fame, 
Out of more than seven hundred guessers, 
she came the nearest, naming twenty-seven 
out of the twenty-nine. 

Mrs. ELIzABetu E. ALLBURN, of Chi- 
cago, is the Superior Recorder of the De- 
gree of Honor of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. She has under her 
supervision twenty-one grand lodges and 
thirty-five subordinate lodges. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA has been presented 
by the Shah of Persia with a magnificent 
snuff-box of enamel, covered with bril- 
liants valued at 50,000 francs. He brought 
it with him as a gift for Victoria, but, 
changing his mind and not visiting Eng- 
land, he gave it to Wilhelmina. 

Miss MArRy L, OREN has lately received 
the appointment of Manager of the South 
Florida Telegraph Company, at the Plant 
System Depot in Tampa. Miss Oren isa 
Northern girl who had held several respon- 
sible positions with the South Florida 
Company prior to this appointment. 


Mrs. T. R. R. Cops, of Atlanta, has 
been appointed postmistress of the Georgia 
House of Representatives. She is the 
widow of that brilliant young Georgian, 
Thomas R. R. Cobb, who wielded a tren- 
chant pen, and was aspeaker of note, The 
selection is very popular, and the an- 
nouncement was received by the members 
with loud applause. 

Miss LOTTIE RINGGOLD and Miss Rosa 
DaAsu have been appointed by Judge Hol- 
lister as receivers to take charge of the 
queensware stores of Abraham Cohen, 428 
and 431 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, in 
which they are clerks. They will have 
full charge of affairs, reporting to the 
court, They are said to be the first wom- 
en in Ohio ever appointed receivers of a 
business firm. 

QUEEN MARGHERITA is greatly interested 
in opening and assisting schools, espe- 
cially those that provide industrial train- 
ing for girls. Such an industrial school in 
Rome, named after her, has been partic- 
ularly favored. Another of her schools is 
the Marianna Dionigi Royal Technical 
School for Girls. To this she gave a fine 
collection of photographs of flowers, fruits, 
and foliage, which the girls use for design- 
ing their embroidery. Another school is 
the Santissima Annunziata, of Florence, 
where the princesses of Italian families 
are educated. Besides these, there are 
several schools for the deaf and dumb, 
blind and crippled, to which the queen 
gives much attention. 


MME. DANIEL LESUEUR makes in the 
Paris papers a vigorous plea for co- 
education. She says that those French 
boys who have been educated in their own 
families, in daily association with their 
sisters and girl cousins, are markedly 
superior in manners, in morals, and in 
their whole way of regarding women, to 
“the coarse-minded young graduates of 
the Lyceums,” who have been strictly 
segregated during their college years from 
the companionship of good women. It 
will be remembered that last August Mme, 
Daniel Lesueur and Mlle. Clémence Royer, 
after vehement resistance by the anti- 
woman party, were finally decorated with 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
the first women to receive it for literary 
merit. Mme. Daniel Lesueur is the author 
of ten novels, five of which bave been 
crowned by the Academy. The Gaulois 
says of her, after referring to her writ- 
ings: “This truly extraordinary young 
woman is also an eminent sociologist, and 
at the Congress of Commerce and Industry 
read an admirable report, full of facts, and 
fuller still of strong and healthy ideas. 
This report made such an impression that 
its conclusions were adopted on the spot, 
to the great benefit of the mothers of poor 
families,” 
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THE SHAKERS OF MOUNT LEBANON. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript has 
been visiting the Shaker community, and 
is pleasantly impressed with the life of its 
members. He says: 


Mount Lebanon, N. Y., in which there 
are gathered an eighth of all the Shakers 
in the country, is as faira spot as one may 
look upon. The bills roll down toward 
the plain in long, green folds, topped and 
patched by thousands of acres of forest, 
seemingly as dense as in the days when 
the Indian roamed here and knew not the 
guile of white men, and in the vales below 
—those regious of mystery where, to the 
Shaker, the world begins—the embowered 
cottages and white spires speak of com. 
fort and content, though not so deep and 
lasting as in the village on the mountain- 
side. Here, a thousand feet or so above 
the sea, one breathes pure air, perfumed 
with clover and the scent of evergreens; 
here the call of the thrush and warbler 
arouse the willing before the summons of 
the bell; here, when cities bake all night 
in the heat reflected from miles of brick 
and stone, the sleeper has a wholesome 
rest, and here the jar and fever that shake 
mankind are never felt, for the shaking of 
the Shakers is a symbol of the power that 
shakes evil from the heart, 


The women do the housework, cooking 
in large, finely appointed kitchens; make 
shirts, prepare seeds and medicines for 
market, do a large business in pickling 
and preserving, make excellent butter and 
cheese, do most of the tailoring and re- 
pairing, and it is to the women that the 
Shakers owe their just celebrity for the 
constancy of that virtue which is next to 
ae erga Every room is as clean and 

right as soap and water and brooms and 
mops can make it. No part of any one of 
their houses is stuffy or neglected. Even 
the barns and stables, though not so well 
cared for as they used to be, on account 
of the scarcity of men to do the work, are 
as clean as some city houses; yes, a deal 
cleaner. The rooms used for sewing are 
sunny and cheerful; the apartments in 
which milk cools in pure, cold water, con- 
stantly flowing from a mountain spring, 
are as scrupulously cared for as are the 
sleeping apartments, and there are few 
ornaments to hold dust. A Shaker puts his 
fortune into the common treasury, but he 
is allowed to retain books, a watch, a pic- 
ture or two, and such small belongings. 
A few of the men have libraries of possi- 
bly a hundred volumes, though there is 
no need for personal ownership, as there 
is a library in each family for the men, 
the women, and the children. 


There is commonly a fair division and 
an assignment to such duties as one is best 
fitted to discharge. The sisters are on an 
equality with the brothers in every partic- 
ular. They share with them the govern- 
mental responsibilities; they take part in 
the meetings; they are at present more in 
evidence and more important than the 
men; for the brethren have dwindled away 
in numbers, there being but eight or ten 
of them in the North family, while there 
are between thirty and forty sisters. This 
shortage of men compels the hiring of 
outsiders to do field work, and it is even a 
less easy matter to secure competent help 
in the country than in town. 

Formerly they dressed in a prescribed 
fashion, but liberty is now permitted, 
though the women adhere to their plain 
gowns, with a light shawl thrown over 
the shoulders, or a little circular cape, and 
on Sundays they wear caps of gauze. The 
men used to wear long drab coats, but 
now the commoner material is blue, with 
a long, straight front, and collar with- 
out lapels. The shirt has a high collar, 
and no tie is worn. In field work the men 
wear a brown gown, like that of a lay 
brother in a monastery, save that it is 
shorter, and has close sleeves. Liberty is 
allowed, also, as to the way of wearing 
the hair, but some of the men persist in 
the old fashion of cropping it straight 
across the forehead and letting it grow 
long behind, in the manner of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. As an offset.a few of the 
women cut their hair short. One of the 
brothers who protested against this re- 
ceived the demure reply that, as the men 
had never been seen to use hairpins, it did 
not appear that there was any warrant for 
women to be bothered with them. 


While they appear to lack in artificial 
graces, the Shakers are the brightest of 
American communities, because they keep 
up their interest in affairs and because 
they are optimists. They sit apart as critics 
of the world, but they believe that the 
world is growing better, and slowly ap- 
proaching the Shaker ideal. They rise at 
five, work tranquilly till dark, and go to 
bed at nine. It is not their way to take 
their allotted labor as an_ affliction. 
Rather, they rejoice in it, and it was a 
significant remark which one of the sisters 
made when she showed the model laundry 
to me: “Such a nice sunny room! Such 
a nice place to sing in!” 

One might think that a community 
owning farms and pastures and wood- 
lands aggregating eighteen square miles 
would take a part in politics, since ma- 
terial interests are affected by them, but 
while they do participate in town meet- 
ings, the Shakers do not vote. This is 
not because they think the votes of honest 
people should be thrown away, but be- 
cause they do not wish to create dissen- 
sions in their own order by the introduc- 
tion of politics. When the country out- 
grows polities, and abolishes a large part 
of its laws, and decides its affairs by initia- 
tive and referendum, then they will vote, 
they say; and they will demand that 
woman shall have her vote if she wishes 
it. On this point they are emphatic. 
Since woman has proved her efficiency in 
the management of the big Shaker fami- 





lies, they hold that she would be equally 
efficient in helping to manage the big, 
unruly family of Uncle Sam. Said one of 
the sisters: ‘“‘There was a man here the 
other day who had a moral nature about 
so large (she measured off an inch on her 
little finger), and he said the polls were 
not decent places for women. ‘In that 
case,’ said I, ‘they can’t be decent for 
men.’ The idea of classing us with idiots 
and incapables!” 

In Shakerdom a perfect democracy pre- 
vails, yet even here you cannot run off 
for a holiday without asking permission. 
Nor has the communal and spiritual life 
entirely suppressed all tokens of human 
nature; the worldly reminiscences of 
pride, luxury, and spunk. Some of their 
remarks about one another are a trifle 
caustic. Said one of the brothers, who is 
of a scientific and investigating turn: “I 
must have evidences and reasons. Women 
can believe anything they want to, but I 
can’t.” 

This was in reference to the spiritual 
mapifestations which preceded the exhibi- 
tions by the Eddys, the Fox sisters, and 
others. So many humbugs have appeared 
among the mediums that the Shakers are 
nearly as wary of them as other people 
are, and their spiritism has broadened into 
a belief in the immanence of the spirit 
world. The second coming of Christ, 
which they prophesy, is not a descent of a 
material man from the skies, nor his ap- 
pearance on earth in the panoply and 
pomp of an emperor, but the spread of 
the Christ spirit of meekness, justice, and 
chastity. The visible Christ, they say, 
was Jesus, hardly more than a tramp, 
who had a following of other tramps, but 
the spirit that inspired him, as it inspires 
others to this day, was of God, 

Tobacco, like rum and cards and the- 
atres, is held to beinimical to ideal purity 
of life. Yet they think that theatres 
should be the normal schools of the world. 
The prime idea is to be free from sin. 
There is no marriage, though married 
couples may join the society, and the men 
and women regard one another as brothers 
and sisters merely, meeting in friendly 
converse, but occupying roomsin separate 
parts of houses. This celibacy appears 
not to be difficult, and there are some who 
declare that they love their wives and 
husbands with atruer, finer love as sisters 
and brothers than they did in the wedded 
state. One man said, with great earnest- 
ness: ‘I thank God every day of my life 
that I am celibate and that he has granted 
to me this liberty.’’ Purity, peace, com- 
munism, and confession of the spirit are 
the foundation of Shakerism. Though 
Ann Lee founded the order, the people 
say that they are followers of her princi- 
ples rather than of Ann Lee, for they put 
principles above people. Liquor is, of 
course, forbidden among them, save as a 
medicine, and by the same token, while 
they are expert compounders of drugs, 
they use them but little in their own 
practice. And in this they have the war- 
rant of long life and universal health. 
There are apparently no dyspeptics among 
them, and no gout, rheumatism, or such 
things. The average of life in a Shaker 
community is nearly seventy-eight years, 
and there have been several instances at 
Mount Lebanon alone in which the hun- 
dred-year mark was passed. 


READ THE BIBLE FOR YOURSELVES. 

Many years ago we desired to establish 
a homeopathic college for women. A 
friend of mine having inherited a million 
dollars, I urged her to make a generous 
contribution for this purpose. She said 
she would consult her pastor, as she did 
in all her charities. After a few days I 
asked her what her pastor said. She re- 
plied: ‘‘He said, ‘In all such matters, 
consult your Bible. You will find there 
is no mention there of a college for 
women.’ ”’ 

I told her to read 2 Chron, 34, and there 
she would find the prophetess, Huldab, in 
a college in Jerusalem, thoroughly posted 
on all great questions of church and State. 
For a full account of her great services, 
rendered in the reign of Josiah the king, 
read the third chapter in Part II. of ‘*The 
Woman’s Bible.”” There you will find a 
most interesting account of the great 
prophetess. 

Again I asked the rich widow to con- 
tribute to the woman suffrage treasury, 
as we were holding conventions and hav- 
ing hearings before the Legislatures of 
several States. But her pastor said: 
“This movement is all opposed to the 
Bible and God’s laws. We have no ac- 
count of women going before Legislatures 
to plead for their political and civil 
rights. Again I say, Be guided by your 
Bible in all such matters.” 

“Tell your pastor,” I replied, ‘‘to read 
the 27th chapter of Numbers. There he 
will find that the five daughters of Zelo- 
phehad went before the Jewish Congress 
in Jerusalem, to plead for their rights of 
inheritance. A full description of this 
great occasion will be found in Part I. of 
‘The Woman’s Bible,’ chapter five.”’ 

The arguments of these women made 
so profound an impression on Moses, the 
great law-giver, that he retired to his 
closet and communed with the Lord, who 
said: ‘*The daughters of Zelophehad are 
right; give them their inheritance.” At 
that time family property descended only 
to sons, and went to the church when 
there were no sons. Thus it was to the 
interest of ecclesiastics to ignore the nat- 
ural rights of all in the female line. The 








reader should take notice that on the first 
appeal of the daughters of Zelophehad 
their demands were approved by the Lord, 
and answered by their rulers, while the 
daughters of Jefferson, Hancock, and 
Adams have appealed in vain for their 
civil and political rights for half acentury. 
It would be well for our rulers to enter 
into their closets and commune with the 
Lord as to their duty to the daughters of 
the Republic. Whether the daughters of 
Zelophehad were more logical and lucid in 
their arguments, we cannot judge, as we 
have no report of their speeches. As 80 
many pastors are responsible for the ac- 
tion of women, it would be well for them 
to peruse their Bibles more carefully be- 
fore thus misleading them. 

As the widow above referred to soon 
after gave $20,000 to Princeton College, 
thus benefiting men instead of her own 
sex, we can appreciate the damger of igno- 
rant advisers. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
WOMEN AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Women’s Agricultural Association, 
founded in England by Lady Warwick, is 
developing its work. At its second annual 
meeting, lately held, it was reported that 
the market gardening department was 
steadily growing, the hostel had been very 
successful, and there was an increasing 
number of posts open to trained women; 
but training was essentia). Amateurish- 
ness was of no use. There were good 
openings for the establishment of dairies, 
also in poultry farming. In horticulture 
there was a widening field for women, both 
as gardeners for others and on their own 
account; and bee-keeping was profitable. 
The culture of violets, mushrooms, and 
strawberries was suggested. One speaker, 
in advising on the selection of a site for a 
market-garden, aroused some laughter by 
recommending a High Church town. He 
said that a High Church town kept up far 
more florists than a Low Church town. 
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ENGLAND’S WOMAN SCHUOL INSPECTOR. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENG., Oct. 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You will be pleased to hear of our first 
woman inspector of schools. 

Miss L. Edna Walter has just been ap- 
pointed Junior Inspector of Schools under 
the Board of Education, South Kensing- 
ton. She works under the two chief in- 
spectors, Mr. Buckmaster and Dr. Hoffert, 
inspectors for the counties of London and 
Kent. 

We have had a few women inspectors of 
elementary schools, but only for infants, 


cookery, and such so-called ‘feminine 
subjects.” 
Miss Walter will inspect endowed 


schools, high schools, grammar schools, 
all secondary schools, including classes of 
men and boys as well as girls, and a range 
of subjects from astronomy, engineering, 
chemistry, and Latin, to cookery, laundry 
work, and common objects. Miss Walter 
is eminently qualified for the work, and 
has enlightened ideas on education. For 
the last three years she has been an ex- 
aminer in practical science under the 
Welsh Board. These examinations, which 
induced too much cramming, have been 
superseded by the appointment of *‘ Junior 
Inspectors,’”’ and it is probable that a new 
field of work has been opened to educated 
women. REBECCA MOORE, 





BAZAR NOTES. 

The last contribution of importance to 
the National Suffrage Bazar comes from 
one of the life-members, who became in- 
terested in the cause at the Washington 
Convention last winter, Mrs. Julia L. 
Langdon Barber, of New York. Mr. A. 
L. Barber is evidently interested, also, 
for he joins his wife in presenting to the 
Bazar (to be credited to the New York 
booth) a handsome locomobile, manufac- 
tured by the Locomobile Company of 
America, whose main office is in New 
York City, with factories in both Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. This is a mag- 
nificent gift, and we only wish more of 
our newly won adherents were able to “go 
and do likewise,” either in the same line 
or some other, 

This make of locomobile has stood some 
remarkable tests of strength and speed, 
and can be run by experts for the small 
cost of a quarter of a cent per mile. On 
one occasion, a loco started from Newton, 
travelled over all kinds of roads to Mount 
Washington, made the ascent and descent 
with not a single accident on the trip, and 
maintained an average speed of over 
fourteen miles per hour. 

The question now arises in the minds of 
the New York State committee, “How 
large will our booth need to be to take in 
our latest contribution?”’ 

At Lansdowne, Pa., there is one family 
entirely committed to the cause of woman 
suffrage; some time ago I told the readers 
of these Bazar Notes how many members 
of this family were working for the Bazar. 





The Pennock Brothers’ Conservatories are 
known in Philadelphia and among florists 
everywhere, and, with the generous help 
of this family business, they held a bazar 
of their own for Lansdowne, having cakes, 
canned fruits, and jellies of many kinds, a 
fancy-work table, and flowers and potted 
plants galore. Mrs. Anna C. Pennock 
wrote that she had expected to clear per- 
haps thirty dollars, hoped it might be 
fifty, and is delighted to report the pro- 
ceeds as one hundred and six dollars, with 
at least twenty dollars’ worth of articles 
left to send to the Pennsylvania booth. 
Of course, the money also goes into the 
Pennsylvania account. 

Dolls dressed in exact imitation of the 
Friends (Quakers) will be an interesting 
feature at Pennsylvania’s booth. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 


MORE ABOUT THE BAZAR. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has sent out 
full information about the time and 
method of forwarding articles for the 
National Suffrage Bazar, to be held in 
New York City, Dec. 3-9 We publish 
the most important points: 





NUMBER OF ARTICLES, 


Several States have made inquiry as to 
the number of articles required to fill a 
booth in a satisfactory manner. It is im- 
possible to give this information, as arti- 
cles will vary in size from a lead penci! to 
an automobile. Each booth will be pro- 
vided with a table eight feet long by three 
wide. In the rear will be drapery of 
cheese cloth upon which articles may be 
pinned, The space covered by this 
drapery will be eight feet long by six feet 
wide. Under the table there will be 
space for storing boxes and reserve goods, 
An estimate can be made of the number 
of articles which can be laid upon a table 
of this size in an attractive manner and 
displayed on the curtains. Sales will take 
place constantly, and goods removed from 
the table ought to be replaced by others 
in the reserve. If the contributions of a 
State represent small articles, such as 
fancy goods, from two hundred articles 
upward should be the aim. It is hoped 
that every booth will be provided with 
from five hundred to a thousand articles. 
When the goods arrive and are classified, 
such States as have not sent a sufficient 
number of contributions to fill a booth 
will be united with some other State 
which has likewise sent small contribu- 
tions. It is hoped, however, that nearly 
every State will be able to fill a booth. 


DECURATION, 


The hall and the booths will be deco- 
rated at the expense of the Bazar. It is 
probable that each booth will be decorated 
with drapery of yellow cheesecloth. Any 
State desiring special decoration charac- 
teristic of the State, may provide the 
necessary material. This will be used con- 
scientiously in decorating the booth of 
that State by the Decoration Committee. 
In the event that representatives of States 
are on hand to manage the booth of any 
State, full charge of the decoration of the 
booth will be permitted. Louisiana ex- 
pects to furnish sugar cane for its booth 
decoration; Ohio, curtains made of buck- 
eyes; and Maine will decorate with pine 
cones. Characteristic products of States 
may be furnished with good effect. 


ATTENDANTS, 


Every booth should be provided with a 
Chairman and Treasurer, and these two 
should act as sales-people. The Treasurer 
should keep an account of all the receipts, 
and at the close of the Bazar each night 
will hand the total receipts of the day to 
the Bazar Treasurer. It is not expected 
that any State will send an attendant and 
pay the expenses of that attendant. It is 
hoped that a number of States will find 
persons among their number who are 
coming to New York and would be able 
to give their time to the Bazar. Those 
States not having an attendant from 
among their own numbers, will be pro- 
vided with Brooklyn and New York ladies, 
who will conscientiously receive the 
goods, sell and report them. All States 
should report as soon as possible, in order 
that the New York Central Committee 
may know how many attendants must be 
furnished. 


HOSPITALITY, 


Entertainment will be provided for 
some visitors, and it is hoped that it may 
be provided for as many as will care to 
come. All persons expecting to be pres- 
ent to work in the Bazar should notify 
the Central Committeeas speedily as pos- 
sible, in order that a home may be found 
for them, 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS, 


Every State Table will be credited with 
all the sales made from contributions fur- 
nished. If the exhibits of two or more 
States are combined in one booth, the 
account for each State will be kept sep- 
arately, and in this way the Bazar Treas- 
urer’s report will show the exact amount 
which has accrued from the sales contri- 
buted by each State. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


The expense of transportation to New 
York must be borne by the contributors 
or by the States. The cartage of goods 
after they reach New York will be borne 
at the expense of the Bazar fund. 


MARKING GOODS, 


Every article contributed should bear 
the selling price in plain figures. If the 
contributor is not able to set a price satis- 
factory to her, she should at least pin a 
note to it, and give such information con- 
cerning its value as she has in hand, 





HOW TO SEND GOODS. 

Small packages weighing less than four 
pounds may be sent economically by mail, 
All mail packages may be sent direct to 
the National Headquarters. Packages 
weighing over four pounds and under a 
hundred pounds should be sent by pre. 
paid express. Packages weighing over a 
hundred pounds may be sent at the discre- 
tion of the sender, either by express or 
freight. It must be remembered that 
packages sent by mail require a little 
longer time for transportation than let- 
ters; that it requires a longer time for ex- 
press than for mail matter, and that it 
requires a much longer time for freight 
than for express. Expressisa much safer 
way of transporting goods than freight, 
but on very large packages the freight is 
so much cheaper than express that it may 
be best to take the risk. Great care 
should be exercised, however, in arrang- 
ing for the sending, to be sure that pack- 
ages are started in sufficient time to reach 
the Bazar. It requires three days by ex- 
press from Detroit to New York; five days 
from Grand Rapids; three from Chicago; 
ten days from San Francisco or Portland, 


WHERE TO SEND GOODS, 


All mail packages may be directed to 
the Headquarters before Dec. 3, and after 
that they may be directed to the Madison 
Square Garden, National Suffrage Bazar. 
All small express packages which contri- 
butors find necessary to send considerably 
in advance of the Bazar, may be sent to 
the National Headquarters. As the stor- 
age space in the headquarters is limited, 
it is hoped that no contributor will send 
large packages to this address. All per- 
sons who can do 80, should send their 
packages by the United States Express 
Company, as this Company will give stor- 
age to our goods after Nov. 15, free of 
charge, and the goods will be absolutely 
safe in their hands. If goods are sent by 
this Company it will save expense at this 
end of the line, and will ensure safety 
from thieves. Freight is not usually 
delivered in New York, but with previous 
notice having been served, it may be di- 
rected to the National Headquarters, and 
when the notification of its arrival is 
presented, it will be looked after and 
stored safely until the Bazar opens. If 
this paragraph does not answer your needs, 
write the chairman for fuller directions, 


WHEN TO SEND GOODS, 


Persons who for any reason find it con- 
venient to send their goods early, may do 
80, but no packages should arrive in New 
York by freight, and no large express 
packages, viz., weighing more than fifty 
pounds, should arrive in New York before 
Nov. 15. After that date they may be 
cared for. All packages sent early or late 
will be kept unopened until the date of 
the Bazar. On Monday, Dec. 3, they will 
be turned over to the persons having in 
charge the booth for which they are in- 
tended, and they will be opened by them 
only. 

HOW TO DIRECT PACKAGES, 

Packages should be directed to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Bazar or to Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, 2008 American Tract Society 
Building, New York. As these packages 
are to remain unopened, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be plainly stated 
on the outside, from whom the goods are 
sent and to what booth or table they are 
contributed. It will otherwise be impos- 
sible to turn them over to the proper 
Chairmen. 

RECEIPTS, 


A receipt will be returned for all goods 
sent. The contributor will, therefore, 
know whether or not the package has 
been received. It is wise in sending con- 
tributions direct to New York, that the 
Chairman of the State Bazar Committee, 
or the Chairman of a National Table for 
which they are intended, should be noti- 
fied that the goods have been sent direct, 
and alist should be given to that Chair- 
man of the articles the package contains. 


LIQUORS, TOBACCO, AND LOTTERIES. 


No liquors or tobacco will be received 
in the way of contributions from any 
State or person. No lottery devices will 
be allowed. No chances will be sold upon 
any article, 

COMMISSIONS, 


No goods will be received which can 
only be sold on commission. It has been 
voted by the Business Committee, in ac- 
cordance with the experience of many 
Bazars, that all goods placed on sale in 
the Bazar must be absolute contributions, 
so that the purchaser of every article will 
know that the full price paid will go into 
the Bazar Fund. Several cases have been 
noted wherea fair profit might be obtained 
upon goods, but the whole value could not 
be donated. Wherever any person or firm 
is willing to donate the profit on goods 
but requires the cost price in return, the 
goods might be received by a State and a 
sufficient quantity sold to enable the 
agent to pay for the whole quantity of 
goods; the remainder could then be 
offered as a free contribution to the 
Bazar. If this cannot be done, all such 
goods will have to be rejected. 


TICKETS. 

An admission of ten 

charged at each session. 

costing fifty cents, will be provided, 

which will admit to all sessions, Com- 

plimentary tickets will be provided to all 
regular attendants, but to no others. 


cents will be 
Season tickets, 


MONEY FOR FREIGHT AND EXPENSE. 


It may prove a serious question with 
many States as to the best method to pro- 
cure the necessary money to prepay exX- 
press or freight. This may be collected 
by personal contributions, or it might be 
obtained by advance sale of goods de- 
signed for the Bazar. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 


The local arrangements will be under 
the direction of the Central Committee : 
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Chairman, Carrie Chapman Catt, 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New 
York; Treasurer, Mrs. Priscilla Dudley 
Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Secretary, Mrs. Mariana Chap- 
man, 160 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The whole committee will consist of about 
fifteen members. Until further names are 
announced, all communications in refer- 
ence to the local arrangements may be 
directed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


SUGGESTIVE LIST FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Aprons, books, bath robes, blankets, 
bed slippers, bags—laundry, shoe, shop- 
ping, broom, duster, work, money, opera 
glass; china, conveniences for travellers, 
canned fruits, carved wood, curios, con- 
fectionery, dolls, doylies, dusters, desk 
fixtures, feather pillows, furniture, glove 
cases, handkerchiefs, handkerchief cases, 
household slippers, jellies, knitted shawls, 
knitted skirts, knitted afghans, knitted 
teapot holders, kimonas, linen centre 
pieces, lamp shades, ladies’ underwear, 
manufactured products, needle-books, pin- 
cushions, pin-trays, pillow cases, pre- 
serves, pickles, pictures, picture frames, 
rugs, sofa pillows, sweeping-caps, sheets, 
souvenir spoons, stationery, sachet-bags, 
seeds, toys, twine holders, table linen, 
towels, table covers, tray-cloths, veil 
cases, washcloths, writing tablets. 


WAYS TO HELP. 


The suffragists in Minneapolis will open 
the fall series of meetings of their Associa- 
tion by a hay ride and oyster supper at 
the home of one of their State senators. 
The materials for the supper have been 
donated, and, as they will make a moder- 
ate charge for it, they expect a good 
attendance and profit, all of which goes to 
the Bazar fund of Minnesota. Thisis one 
way to help the Bazar quite materially. 
Another is to have advanced sales of 
goods which are too heavy to pay for 
transporting to New York. In your own 
neighborhood, farmers who are interested 
might give contributions of barrels of 
potatoes or apples and other such heavy 
goods, provided the local suffrage club 
will undertake the sale of them. In some 
towns a home-made bread or cake sale 
might be very profitable. 

HOW TO SECURE CONTRIBUTORS. 

You may know of some person who 
possesses skill and time, and who would 
be willing to contribute work, and you 
may know of some other friend who has 
no time nor skill, but who might be able 
to buy materials. It will be your duty to 
get these two people together and thus 
secure an article for the Bazar, The 
donors should not be confined to suffrage 
clubs; and every club should ransack the 
community for friends of suffrage who 
will be willing to help in this compara- 
tively easy way. 

STATE CHAIRMEN OF BAZAR COMMITTEES, 


The following is a list of State Chair- 
men appointed for Bazar work. It will 
be encouraging to these chairmen if all 
persons in their respective States willing 
to contribute will communicate with 
them: 

Connecticut. — Mrs. 
Hooker, Hartford. 

District of Columbia.—Mrs. Helen Rand 
Tindall, 2103 California Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

Illinois.—Mrs. Phosbe M. Butler (Acting 
Chairman), 116 Wisconsin Avenue, Oak 
Park. 

Indiana.—Mrs. Bertha G. Wade, 1515 
College Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. — Mrs. Eleanor C. Stockman, 
Mason City. 

Kansas.—Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, State 
Library, Topeka. 

Kentucky.—Mrs. Mary C. Roark, 420 S. 
Limestone Street, Lexington. 

Louisiana.—Miss Jeannie M. Gordon, 
1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans. 

Maine.—Mrs. Geo, C. Fry, 364 Spring 
Street, Portland. 

Maryland.—Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, 
101 North Fulton Street, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.—Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

Michigan.—Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
147 Shelden Street, Grand Rapids. 

Nebraska.—Miss Laura A, Gregg, 622 
Paxton Block, Omaha. 

New York.—Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, 322 
Hancock Street, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina.— Miss Helen Morris 
Lewis, 161 Bailey Street, Asheville, 

Ohio.—Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 

Oregon.—Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
294 Clay Street, Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, 
333 Broad Street, Chester. 

Rhode Island. — Mrs. Jeannette S. 
French, 365 Main Street, Pawtucket. 

South Carolina. — Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young, Fairfax. 

South Dakota.—Miss Ida J. Monson, 
Sisseton. 

West Virginia.—Mrs. Annie Caldwell 
Boyd, 55 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling. 

Utah. — Mrs. Fewson Smith, corner 
Third and I Streets, Salt Lake City. 


Isabella Beecher 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Last Rervee. A Sicilian Romance. 
By Henry B. Fuller. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 
Price, $1.50. 


This romantic story is based upon the 
endeavor of a German nobleman, weary of 
life, to revive, during a second visit to 
Italy, the enthusiasms and emotions of 
his earlier years. He selects a young 
prince as his protégé, and enjoys the 
fresh appreciation and delight of his com- 
panion. But alas! the prince falls in love 
and drops all else in his pursuit of the 
young lady. The Freiherr, his monitor, 
plans an agreeable surprise for his friend, 
but the scheme collapses, and, after a very 
dramatic series of adventures, the Frei- 





her finds his sympathetic affinity in a 
Swiss lady of his own age, and a very 
complicated affair gets suddenly straight- 
ened out to general satisfaction. The de- 
scriptions of Sicilian scenery are exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and the tale is told 
with humorous exaggeration. UH. B. B. 


Doris AND HER DoG Ropney. By Lily 
F. Wesselhoeft. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1900. Prica, $1.50. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cru- 

elty to Animals could not do better than 

help to circulate this story and the other 
volumes of the series of ‘‘Nature and Ani- 
mals,”’ by the same humane and sympa- 
thetic author. Doris is a warm hearted, 
impulsive young girl of eight years, when 
the story begins. She is a self-willed and 
lively child, constantly rebelling against 
discipline and getting into no end of 
scrapes. But her favorite companion and 
counsellor is a large St. Bernard dog, who 
never scolds her, and always stands by 
her with sympathetic fidelity. The story 
is so full of regard for the brave, hand- 
some dog that he becomes the hero, and 
his human comrades the accessories to his 
charming canine personality. Every young 
reader will fall in love with Rodney. 

H. B. B, 


-_-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BRUNO, THE ST. BERNARD. 


I first saw Bruno, a magnificent St. Ber- 
nard, in one of the corridors of the Villa 
Quisisana, at Capri. He was sitting at 
the foot of the stairs; his fine, wide eyes, 
clear and luminous as agates, were fixed 
on the upper steps, where two women 
stood, nervously hesitating, as if they 
feared to descend. 

His master, a young Scotchman, had 
gone to call on a friend on the floor above, 
and had requested Bruno to wait there 
until he returned, and Bruno never dis- 
obeyed orders. 

The donkeys that were to carry the 
ladies on their daily excursion were wait- 
ing at the door with their impatient pa- 
dronas, while Bruno guarded the stairs, 
as immovable as a sphinx. 

To me the scene was rather amusing. 
The gentle, benevolent-looking animal, 
with bis noble face and honest eyes, was 
anything but awesome, and I tried to re- 
assure the timid, nervous women by pat- 
ting and fondling the dog’s silky head. 

‘‘l am sure you need not be afraid,” I 
said, vainly trying, by tugging at his col- 
lar, to drag Bruno to one side, ‘You see 
how gentle he is, I am a stranger, and 
yet he allows me to put my hands on him, 
I am sure you can pass him safely.”’ 

“Oh, no, not for worlds!’ they cried, in 
one voice. ‘He is so large and savage- 
looking! He is watching us, and if we go 
down be will attack us. We must return 
to our rooms and ring for the landlord, 
The dog must be sent out of the house. 
Either we or the dog must go!’ 

At that moment two other figures ap 
peared at the top of the stairs—a nurse- 
maid and a lovely little girl of four or five 
years, whom we all adored, the only child 
of her mother, who was a widow. 

The moment little Rosalie saw the dog, 
she flew down the stairs with a cry of de- 
light: ‘Prince, my Prince!’ 

“No, no; it’s not Prince,” said the 
nurse; ‘“‘but he’s like Prince.’’ Then, in 
an explanatory tone to the ladies: ‘She 
has a large St. Bernard at home called 
Prince, and she’s very fond of him. Be 
careful, Rosalie,’ as the child fairly fell 
on the dog, hugging and caressing him 
lovingly. 

Still Bruno did not budge; neither did 
he remove his eyes from the top of the 
stairs, but his great, generous mouth 
smiled pleasantly, and his beautiful, 
feathery tail wagged with gentle appre- 
ciation. 

“Now,’’ I said, invitingly, to the two 
prisoners, ‘“‘you surely are not afraid to 
come down; you see he is very friendly.” 

“Do you think we might venture, sis- 
ter?’’ said one. 

“Tf you are sure it’s safe, I will follow 
you,”’ replied the other. 

Hesitatingly, and with many furtive 
glances at the innocent Bruno, they 
stepped timidly half-way down the flight 
of stairs, when suddenly Bruno gave a 
sharp, loud bark. He heard his master’s 
step in the corridor above, and wished to 
tell him that he was waiting for him. But 
the frightened women thought it an at- 
tack, and, imagining that the dog was 
close upon them, they turned wildly for 
flight, with piercing shrieks that echoed 
to every corner of the villa. 

In an instant the landlord, the guests, 
the servants, and Bruno’s master were on 
the spot, to find Bruno calmly sitting in 
the midst, his neck encircled with little 
Rosalie’s arms, while his great eyes, full 
of earnest inquiry, turned from one to the 
other, as if asking what had happened. 

As soon as the timid women found that 
nothing had really taken place, that they 
were alive and unharmed, they began 
with great volubility to demand of the 
landlord that the faithful and obedient 
Bruno should be expelled from the house. 

“You see, dear sir, how it is. If the 
ladies object, what can I do?’ And the 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


With Loca APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarah 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonic known, combined with the blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces, The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials free. 

F. J. Coenty & Co., Props., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Halls Family Pills are the best. 








poor landlord shrugged his shoulders 
helplessly. 

“Certainly, my friend,’”’ said Bruno's 
master, good-humoredly; “but where 
Bruno goes, I go. We will remove to the 
Hotel Tiberio at once. The ladies are 
needlessly alarmed. Bruno is the most 
gentlemanly dog I ever knew. He pro- 
tects and defends women and children. 
He has a medal for bravery. He has 
saved five lives, three from the snow, and 
two from drowning. He is a hero; he is 
a prince of dogs. He has a pedigree as 
long as my arm, There are many human 
beings who are less human than Bruno. 
Look at that little angel,’’ he continued, 
glancing at Rosalie. “She recognizes the 
beautiful dumb soul. She does not fear 
him. They are alike in innocence, fear- 
lessness, and affection. Come, my friend 
and companion, we will seek other quar- 
ters.’ And, bowing pleasantly to the 
discomfited group, he walked off, followed 
by Bruno, while little Rosalie looked after 
them wistfully, and murmured to herself, 
“Prince, my Prince!” 

And now for the sequel of this incident, 
of which I was not a witness, but I will 
tell it as it was told to me. 

A few days after Bruno and his master 
had removed to the Hotel Tiberio, Rosa- 
lie, her mother, and her nurse were on an 
excursion to the Villa Tiberio, which is 
near a majestic cliff that rises hundreds 
of feet above the sea. Just how it hap- 
pened neither the mother nor the nurse 
could tell, They were sitting not far 
from the edge of the cliff, the mother 
sketching, the maid sewing, and Rosalie 
was near them, gathering the pretty cam- 
panellas that bloom profusely amid the 
ruins. A moment after, when they 
looked, she was gone! With acry of ter- 
ror, the women sprang to the edge of the 
wall of rock, and there, fully ten feet be- 
low them, between the sea and the sky, 
hung Rosalie, caught by her muslin frock 
on a ragged point of rock. 

Beside herself with fear, the nurse 
rushed away for aid, while the mother 
hung over the edge of the cliff in helpless 
agony, stretching her hands imploringly 
towards her child, Alas! Rosalie was far 
beyond her reach, and any moment the 
flimsy material of her frock might give 
way and plunge her into the depths be- 
neath, 

Far, far below, among the rocks near 
the sea, were two moving figures, and 
while the mother shrieked for help, there 
came a hopeful shout: ‘‘Courage, courage! 
Bruno will save her!’’ 

It was Bruno’s master, who was strug- 
gling up the face of the cliff, where there 
was scarce footing for man or beast. But 
Bruno was far in advance, puffing, snort- 
ing, pawing, clinging to tufts of grass and 
slight projections, inserting his strong 
nails in crevices and fissures, leaping 
chasm after chasm, fighting every inch of 
the way. On and on he came, until at 
last he reached the child. Seizing her 
firmly at the waist, and holding his pow- 
erful head well up, he pawed and wormed 
himself to the top of the cliff, and laid 
her, half unconscious, beside her mother. 

It seemed almost a miracle, but, beyond 
a few slight bruises, Rosalie was unin 
jured, and her first words were, ‘Prince, 
my Prince!” 

After that, Bruno was indeed a hero, 
and a prince to every one, and I, when I 
left him, felt like weeping. He is the 
only prince and the greatest hero I have 
ever known personally.— Mrs. C. V. Jami- 
son, in October St. Nicholas. 








SNEEZE AND BLOW. 


That is what you must do when you 
have catarrh in the head. The way to 
cure this disease is to purify the blood 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
soothes and beals the inflamed surfaces, 
rebuilds the delicate tissues and perma- 
nently cures catarrh by expelling from the 
blood the scrofulous taints upon which it 
depends. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


THE non-irritating cathartic — Hood’s 
Pills. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Why is an industrious housewife like 
Satan? Because she sews tears while 
husbandmen sleep. 


Why does the man in the moon not 
marry? Because he gets only a quarter a 
week, and has to kee » it to get full at the 
end of the month. 


Friend—I suppose the baby is fond of 
you? 

Papa—Fond of me? Why, he sleeps all 
day when I’m not at home, and stays 
awake all night just to enjoy my society! 


A solemn and awe-inspiring bishop was 
examining a class of girls, and asked: 

‘‘What is the best preparation for the 
sacrament of matrimony?”’ 

“A little coortin’, me lord!’’ was the 
unexpected reply of one of the number. 


FAR-SEEING Boy.—Tommy—Mamma, I 
wish you'd cut my hair. 

Mrs. Tucker — Gracious sakes, 
What for? 

Tommy —’Cause I’ve made a bet with 
Dick Horgan on the ‘lection. If Bryan’s 
lected I’m to pull a handful o’ hair out o’ 
his head, an’ if McKinley's ’lected he’s to 
pull a handful out o’ mine. I want you 
to cut my hair, so if I luse 1 won’t care 
how much he pulls out, 


SHE WAS AN IMMUNE —“I should think 
your mother would punish you for that,” 
said the neighbor's little girl to the one 
who had disobeyed. ‘She can’t,” was the 
confident reply. ‘'I’ve been sick, and I’m 
not well enough to be spanked yet, and 
she can’t keep me n the house because 
the doctor says | must have fresh air and 
exercise. Oh, I'm having a bully time!’’ 

Miss Kidder — They say young Mrs, 
Prettyman is a quiet little home-loving 
woman, but | happen to know that she 
enjoys herself most when her husband 
goes away ona business trip. 

Miss Gaussip —Aha! I knew it! I al- 
ways did suspect there was something 
wrong there. 

Miss Kidder — You're mistaken She 
goes away with him; that’s all.— Philadel- 
phia Press. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


child! 

















It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 


which has sunlight, electric 
lights and annunciators. Is 


fire-proof throughout, with the 
latest and best open plumb- 
ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity, The ser- 
vice is efficient and _ polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 


Rates reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 





NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
oroper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157+. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 
No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, Epwin De Merirre, Principal. 








Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





CHILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApvuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws, Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 
6 first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2, 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder.’ Catalogue Free. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medicai 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, cornes 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 
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NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
W.8S. A. will be held at Moorestown, near 
Philadelphia, Nov. 13 and 14. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt has promised to be present, 
and make the evening address on the open- 
ingday. Other speakers will be Mrs. Blank- 
enburg, President of the Pennsylvania W. 
8. A., Miss Mary Philbrook, of the New 
Jersey Bar, Mrs. Morris, President of the 
Moorestown W. C. T. U., Dr. Luther of 
Orange, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, Mrs. Em- 
ma Bourne, State Presidext W. T. C. U., 
Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey, ard Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
respectively Secretary and President of the 
State Association. 

Much interest is felt in the Convention, as 
this is the first occasion, since the time of 
Lucy Stone, at any rate, when the pro- 
gramme has covered more than one day. 

In Moorestown many substantial citizens 
belonging to the Society of Friends have 
their home. Miss Susan W. Lippincott, 
President of the Moorestown League, is of 
this household of faith, and deeply and 
vitally interested in the cause of equal suf- 
frage. She has been a suffragist all her life, 
and a few years ago organized the League 
at Moorestown. The ladies of that vicinity, 
under her able leadership, are busy making 
articles for the approaching National Bazar. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. who has held 
the State Presidency for eight years, has de- 
cided to resign. She is much occupied with 
literary work, and feels that some one with 
more time at her disposal should now assume 
the office. As President of the local League 
of Plainfield and North Plainfield, Mrs. 
Hall will still remain a worker in the cause 
in which she is greatly interested. H. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Within the coming week the Presi- 
dential election will decide the domestic 
and foreign policy of our national gov- 
ernment not only for the coming four 
years, but, in considerable degree, for all 
time to come. In this momentous deci- 
sion every white male citizen in the 
United States, every colored male citizen 
north of Masen and Dixon’s line, and 
every female citizen in the four free States 
of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
is invited to participate, if ‘‘of mature age, 
sound mind, and not convicted of crime;”’ 
but all female citizens, except in the four 
States above named, and most colored 
male citizens in many of the Southern 
States, are excluded, together with minors, 
lunatics, idiots, and felons. 

The WomAN'sS JOURNAL, a8 the repre- 
sentative of the unenfranchised women of 
America, has not felt at liberty to take 
sides in this contest. Not because its edi- 
tors as individuals lack decided political 
views, but because women, like men, hold 
different views and are equally entitled to 
express them. But we are all agreed in 
principle that ‘‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,’”’ that ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,’’ and that ‘‘all politi- 
cal power inheres in the people.” Women 
are people; they are taxed and governed, 
but not represented; and inasmuch as 
both political parties deny the applica- 
tion of these principles to women, neither 
party has any right to claim the support 
of suffragists as such. Moreover, inas- 
much as government must be maintained 
and carried on, and ‘order is heaven's 
first law,’’ therefore we cannot make 
equal rights for women the sole basis of 
our political action. 

But while women, like all other Ameri- 
can citizens, differ in their views upon 
the national questions immediately in- 
volved, they ought to be a unit in their 
protest against their present exclusion. 
What a monstrous injustice it is that upon 
all the great questions of war and peace, 
of imperialism and anti-imperialism, of 
labor and capital, of currency, trusts, 
tariff, and taxation, women should stand 
like the sheep in our pastures, passive 
and unrepresented! Every year the enor- 
mous sum of five hundred million dollars 
is collected in taxes by the national gov- 
ernment, not upon real estate but upon 
personal property—in other words, upon 
what we eat, drink, and wear. Since 
women and their children have to eat, 
drink, and be clothed, this burden of tax- 
ation rests heavily upon every woman— 
upon every poor shop girl and every 
mother of afamily. Hundreds of millions 
of their hard earnings are every year mis- 
spent and worse than wasted, while they 
have vo legal method of prevention or 
protest. How can women patiently endure 
so contemptible and ignominious a posi- 
tion? Every recurring presidential elec- 
tion ought to be to every woman a stir- 
ring of the pool of Siloam, a revival of 
impassioned protest, a renewal of organ- 
ized effort for enfranchisement! 

Let every woman remember that in 
every State a majority of the Legislature, 
without any change of constitution, by a 
simple majority vote of both houses, can 





so change its election law as to enable 
women to vote in every future presi- 
dential election. This once effected, 
every other form of suffrage will speed- 
ily follow. Hereafter, in every State, let 
our twentieth century motto be, ‘Equal 
suffrage for men and women in presi- 
dential elections!’ H. B. B. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Two women pastors, Rev. S. Louisa 
Haight, of Tecumseh, and Rev. Olivia J, 
Woodman, of Paw Paw, participated in 
the Michigan Universalist Convention 
recently held at Concord. Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker had been appointed at 
the last session to preach the annual or 
“occasional” sermon; but she was sum- 
moned to Chicago by the death of her 
sister, Dr. Bennett, and Dr. Perin of Bos- 
ton officiated in her place. Mrs. Crooker 
was appointed a member of the fellowship 
committee and the preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon at the Convention next 
year. 

Rev. Alice R. Palmer, who has been the 
efficient pastor for several years of the 
Congregational church at Wayzata, Minn., 
has accepted a call to the church at Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

The Women’s Synodical Missionary So- 
ciety of the Presbyterian church in Utah, 
which met recently in Salt Lake City, 
passed the following resolution: 

That we feel most keenly the great 
need of finishing the work already begun 
in the battle against polygamy, and do urge 
that all lovers of the purity of the home 
and the vindication of the law bring every 
pressure to bear upon our Representatives 
in Congress that the amendment prayed 
for may be passed, making the law against 
plural marriage universal in the United 
States. 

The Woman's Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist church has raised its 
“twentieth century thank offering” of 
$200,000. About one-half of this sum was 
pledged at the annual meeting recently 
held in Chicago. Mrs. Bishop Hamilton 
was chosen chairman of a committee com- 
posed of Pacific Coast and Honolulu 
women, to take charge of the newly 
organized work in Hawaii. 

One afternoon at the annual meeting at 
Springfield, Mass., of the American Mis- 
sionary Association was given up to the 
women, and a programme of unusual in- 
terest was presented. Mrs. Constans L. 
Goodell, of Brookline, president of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, pre- 
sented the greetings of the organization. 
and interesting reports and addresses fol- 
lowed. The annual report of women’s 
work was presented by Miss D. E. Emer- 
son, of New York, the secretary. Mrs. 
W. M. Wellman, of Oklahoma, made a 
plea for Indian women, Mrs, H. L. Hoyt, 
of Tennessee, spoke on ‘Our Mission to 
the Highlanders,’’ Miss Nettie Crump, of 
Alabama, on “Student Life and After- 
ward,’’ and Mrs. M. J. Terrell, of the 
District of Columbia, on “Progress of 
Colored Women.’’ This was the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the organization 
of the Association’s bureau of women’s 
work. The total amount contributed from 
women’s societies te the American Mis- 
sionary Association in the seventeen years 
since 1883 is over $335,000. 

There was a large attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Home 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts (Con- 
gregational) in Boston this week. The 
association paid last year, in whole or in 
part, the salaries of two State Sunday 
school superintendents, fourteen mission- 
aries, and two helpers; twenty-two teach- 
ers, four of them in colleges; aided in 
building two churches and one parsonage; 
has given $200 for the work for Chinese 
women in San Francisco, $500 to aid stu- 
dents in theological seminaries, and $100 
for repairs on school buildings. The re- 
port of Miss Lizzie D. White, the treas- 
urer, showed an income of $68,390, and a 
balance of $904 in the treasury. Mrs. 
Constans L. Goodell declined a reélection 
as president, and Mrs. William H. Blodgett 
was chosen in her stead, F. M. A. 
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NEW YORK WOMEN IN POLITICS. 





A writer in the N. Y. Evening Post 
gives the following graphic account of 
the extent and character of the political 
work carried on by women. 


Political managers generally say that 
the present is more of a ‘petticoat cam- 
paign’”’ than any of its predecessors, and 
nowhere is this clearer than in New York 
City and State. As this commonwealth is 
always more or less pivotal in presidential 
years, woman’s share in the result at large 
can hardly be overestimated, especially 
when it is considered that to her is con- 
fided the difficult and delicate task of can- 
vassing the slums and foreign quarters. 
It is conceded that the work is done far 
more tactfully and successfully than it 
was before her advent. Only in four far 
Western States — Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Utah — whose Constitutions 
permit her to vote for all officers, is she a 
more significant political factor.1 


In 1896 the Republican women directed 
their efforts to Tammany’s own stamping 





(pont, the districts below Fourteenth 
treet on the East Side, with such success, 
measured by their party’s gains, that this 
ear the State and County Chairmen on 
th sides have sent out more feminine 
emissaries than ever before, Early in this 
campaign the State Committee appor- 
tioned the lower part of the city among 
the members of the West End Women’s 
Republican Club, who wax busier every 
day until the immediate approach of the 
election, and are not to be outdone by 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers. 
Their districts once assigned, with plenty 
of “‘literature’’ on hand, they pursue their 
own methods. Mrs. Clarence Burns and 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell first laid out 

the work. 

IN THE FOREIGN QUARTERS. 

Visits are made to the Russian and 
Polish Jewish quarters, to Little Italy, 
Little Syria, and other foreign settle- 
ments. The number of men old enough 
to vote and the number of the unnatural- 
ized are learned. The women of the Re- 
publican Club get this information from 
their foreign sisters rather than from the 
men themselves, who are less approacha- 
ble, But sometimes a wife does not know 
her husband’s politics, and protests that 
he would beat her should she ask. The 
visitor inquires whether he would beat 
herself if she put the question, and, usu- 
ally receiving a negative answer, returns 
at meal-time. If she can gain his confi- 
dence, he will listen to her respectfully, 
and even seek enlightenment upon ques- 
tions of the day, which it would lower his 
dignity in his own eyes to ask from an- 
other man. Literature is left, and knotty 
points explained in subsequent interviews, 
A daily report is sent to State headquar. 
ters, whence agents are despatched to the 
addresses of unnaturalized men to urge 
them to take out their papers, and to 
facilitate the metamorphosis of the alien 
into the citizen by explaining the legal 
formalities that seem so formidable to 
the ignorant. His naturalization accom- 
plished, it is easy enough to persuade the 
regenerated foreigner to register and vote 
—and ‘to vote right,’’ from his sponsor’s 
view-point. 

IN THE TENEMENTS, 

Meanwhile the feminine campaigner is 
making herself agreeable to the woman of 
the tenement. Among other things, she 
explains the doctrines of her party that 
come nearest home to her auditor. Mrs, 
Cornelia S. Robinson, president of the 
West End Club, says that the women of 
the poorer classes are much quicker than 
the men to grasp the importance of the 
monetary question, accustomed as they 
are to handling all the money earned by 
the family. in the case of a sick baby a 
doctor may be sent, if the mother agrees, 
or at any rate an ordinary prescription is 
ordered from some neighboring pharmacy. 
If want is apparent, it is met with tem- 
porary relief, and then called to the atten- 
tion of the authorities. A woman with 
half-a-dozen small children in need of 
food or clothing, will use all her influence 
for the first person who alleviates her suf- 
ferings, and can usually be counted upon 
to control her husband’s vote. Another 
way the political missionaries have of in- 
gratiating themselves with poor families 
is by finding employment for unoccupied 
members. 

Nor do the three hundred members in 
the Women’s Republican Club—which is 
the type of several such bodies in the field 
—contine their exertions to the tenements, 
but labor among clerks and factory hands 
of their own sex; handicapped, however, 
by the attitude of employers, who fear 
that the girls might use their organiza- 
tion, even if ostensibly political, to make 
a united demand for better pay. Quarters 
which are thoroughly disreputable the 
clubwomen will not visit. In general the 
women do all the tedious preliminary 
work in the wide area referred to, and the 
men follow up their efforts after the way 
has been opened. The object of using the 
women is two-fold: First, to reach the 
men whose votes are sought through their 
own women—the most effective means; 
second, because men are not sympathetic 
enough, as a rule, to mingle with these 
classes to advantage. The task appeals 
to women because of its charitable aspect, 
and many undertake it with more charity 
than politics at heart. Perhaps this is 
one reason why they succeed so well, 
often surpassing their own expectations. 

The chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee of a county not far up the State, 
told the writer that he was sure of suc- 
cess because he had two hundred of the 
prettiest girls in that section organized 
and working for him. Some are stenog- 
raphers, others clerks, still others “in 
society.’”’ They canvass all the men they 
know, give them literature, and, if their 
admirers’ views are ‘‘wrong,”’ try to con- 
vert them. They report to headquarters 
every twenty-four hours, 


And yet many of the politicians who 
are glad to have women undertake all this 
tedious and laborious work, still insist 
that women have not time to cast a ballot! 

A. SB. 
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ARMENIAN GIRL WANTS WORK. 





A young Armenian woman, now study- 
ing in this city, would like to get work to 
do in the mornings and evenings, by which 
she may pay her way while attending col- 
lege. She speaks English, is well recom- 
mended as to character, has taken the 
kindergarten course at the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, and a 
two years’ course in nursing at the Me- 
morial Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
which she has her diploma as a trained 
nurse, and she also understands massage, 
She can work every morning till nine 
o’clock, and in the evening after eight. 
This term some of her college work occu- 
pies the hour from seven toeight. She 





also has her Saturdays free. She is will- 
ing to do either house work, nursing, or 
massage. Address this office. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 


An enterprising young woman, Miss 
Mary Mills, who has just entered Syracuse 
University, will pay her way through 
college by beekeeping. Since she gradu- 
ated from the High School two years ago, 
she has been in the business at her father’s 
farm, three miles out of Syracuse, and she 
has made it pay. At the recent New 
York State Fair she took the first prize 
for her bees, and first prize and several 
others for her honey. Miss Mills has 
found that this kind of work brings her 
in more money than school-teaching. She 
takes the whole charge of her eighty 
swarms of bees. She keeps them ina 
vineyard, so that when they swarm they 
will be likely to light on the grapevines, 
where they can be easily captured. Even 
here, however, they sometimes take to 
the trees. At her work Miss Mills wears 
bloomers and a short skirt of denim. 
Brown is the color, because, as Miss Mills 
says, beekeepers have observed that the 
bees like this shade, and are more amica- 
bly inclined toward people who wear it. 
She wears an ordinary farmer’s straw hat, 
about which a black silk veil is draped 
and folded snugly around her neck for 
protection. She sometimes wears kid 
gloves, but this, she says, is more to keep 
her fingers soft and pliable for playing 
the piano than because she is afraid of the 
bees. They seldom sting her. A person’s 
safety among the bees, she says, depends 
much upon temperament. One must be 
perfectly calm and self-possessed. The 
bees notice the slightest nervousness. 
The hives have to be fitted out frequently 
with the frames and boxes in which the 
honey is stored. All of the carpenter 
work required in putting these together 
Miss Mills does herself. Much of her 
honey is sold in neat little pound boxes. 
More of it she disposes of as extracted 
honey. The honey is taken from the 
hives in frames, instead of boxes, and 
these are placed in a machine which 
throws the honey out of the comb cells by 
centrifugal force. Sweet clover and alfalfa 
clover and basswood blossoms are relied 
upon to furnish the best honey. Buck- 
wheat blossoms furnish a darker variety, 
not so much in demand. 

Her bees during the summer take about 
three days a week of hertime. The rest she 
spends on fruit-canning and the making 
of jellies. Her skill ia this line also 
brought her several prizes at the State 
Fair. She has a regular list of patrons in 
Syracuse, from whom she gets her orders 
the first of the season. During the past 
two years she has accumulated a nice 
little bank account, 


The question as to organization of the 
entering class at Cornell University has 
been amicably settled. It has been de- 
cided that women, as heretofore, shall be 
members of the class organization. Men 
and women shall vote together for presi- 
dent and treasurer of the class. Women 
alone are to vote for second vice-president 
and corresponding secretary, and men 
alone for vice-president, recording secre- 
tary, athletic director, football, baseball, 
track, and navy directors. Election com- 
mittees are to consist of five men and two 
women. Class debts are to be divided. 





At the last meeting of the Regents of 
the University of California, a letter was 
read from Mrs. Jane Sather, offering the 
University property valued at $100,000, 
of which $75,000 is for the founding of a 
Jane Sather professorship of classical liter- 
ature, and the rest for the Law School, 
especially for maintenance of a law library. 
The condition attached is that the Re- 
gents shall manage the property and pay 
its income to Mrs. Sather during her life. 
The gift and trust were accepted with 
due acknowledgments. Mrs, Sather is 
the widow of Peder Sather, a well-known 
California banker. This gift, following 
closely on Mrs. Hearst’s many benefi- 
cences to the University, Miss Flood’s 
recent large endowment, and the great 
additions made to the wealth of Stanford 
University by Mrs. Stanford within a year, 
led Regent Barnes to remark, in accepting 
Mrs. Sather’s offer, that the universities 
of California had found the best men in 
the State to be the women. It is certain 
that thus far women’s gifts to education in 
California far outweigh those of men. 


The Missionary Society is the oldest 
organization in Smith College, only a 
year younger than the college itself. It 
supports a medical missionary in China, a 
nurse in the Shanghai hospital, two schol- 
arships at Hampton Institute, a scholar- 
ship at Calcutta, and two Bible women at 
Madura and Ceylon, besides aiding the 
Carlisle Indian School, Bishop Hare's 
Indian School in South Dakota, and New 
York City missions. 


Mackenzie College at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is a private institution, which differs from 








the government schools chiefly in the 
fact that itis coéducational. Miss Minnie 
Baxter, who has returned to Los Angeles, 
Cal., after teaching more than seven years 
in Mackenzie College, says: 

The people of Brazil are very anxious 
to receive every advantage of education, 
They are bright and learn readily, al- 
though they never go so deep into any 
subject as do the English or Americans, 
We teach all branches in the Portuguese 
language. Our college began in a little 
Presbyterian mission; but now we have a 
board of managers in New York City, and 
the college is incorporated with the New 
York University. A diploma from Mac- 
kenzie College will admit any pupil to the 
New York institution. We have also 
many branch schools throughout Brazil, 
and all are well attended. 


Sao Paulo is distinctively an educational 
and official centre, where the most intelli- 
gent men and women of Brazil congregate, 


Fiske Hall, the dormitory of Barnard 
College, is completely filled for the first 
time since it was opened, three years ago, 
The sixty-five resident students represent 
twelve States, and there are a few girls 
from Canada and England. Miss Susan 
Grimes Walker is the head of the dormi- 
tory, but she allows the house regulations 
to be managed largely by a committee 
elected by the students. The proctors 
this year are Miss Julia Wohlfarth, in- 
structor at the Teachers’ College; Miss 
Louise Dunn, instructor at Barnard; and 
Miss Annie McKenney, ’02. 


At Wellesley enthusiastic meetings have 
been held by Democrats and Republicans, 
On the college bulletin board, used for no- 
tices of general interest, appears a big 
poster, headed by pictures of McKinley 
and Roosevelt, which gives in large letters 
the names of the different Republican 
clubs. These represent the college houses, 
and have such suggestive names as ‘*Ted- 
dy’s Rough Wilders,’’ the Wilder Hall 
Club; ‘*Teddy’s Own,” ‘*Teddykins,’’ 
“Clan McKinley,’’ ‘‘Freeman Full Dinner- 
Pail Club,’ the ‘‘Freeman College Club,’’ 
etc. Another poster, equally large, but 
plainer and simpler, as befits the Jeffer- 
sonian party, announces the Democratic 
clubs as the ‘‘Antimacks,’’ ‘‘Nomaks,’’ 
‘Billy B.’s Backers,’’ and ‘‘Billy’s Antis.” 
Near this is the poster of the Independ- 
ents, who have as their war-cry, ‘‘Princi- 
ples, Not Candidates.”” Among their ad- 
herents are several of the faculty, and at 
their rally this afternoon they will have 
some of the best speakers in college. 

Registration for voting has begun, and 
will continue every day till election. This 
is carried out in regular form, even to the 
payment of two cents as a poll tax. 

Small bands, representing the different 
clubs, Republican and Democratic, will 
visit the different houses and practise 
their yells and campaign songs. 

The Democrats are planning for a rally 
this evening in the Barn, preceded by a 
torchlight procession. The different clubs 
will march through the college grounds 
with transparencies and banners, finally 
reaching the Barn, where speeches will be 
made by different students, mostly South- 
erners. Campaign songs, many of them 
written by the girls, will be sung. On 
election day voting will go onin College 
Hall, and will conform as nearly as possi- 
ble to the conditions of an actual election. 

Three graduates of Wellesley, class of 
1900, Miss Eliza G. Wilkins, Miss Evelyn 
Buck, and Miss Edith A. Pell, are teach- 
ing this year in the Tougaloo (Mississippi) 
University. Miss Lilian Dixon, also of 
1900, is principal of the Taconic School, 
Lakeville, Conn, Miss Mary E. Pierce, of 
98, is teaching mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek in the Atlanta University, Georgia. 


Prof. Emma M. Perkins, of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O., ad- 
dressed the Ohio Federated Clubs at 
their recent annual meeting in Marietta, 
on ‘The Common Interests of the Fed- 
erated Clubs and the Collegiate Alum- 
ne.’’ Miss Perkins is president of the 
Ohio branch of the Collegiate Alumna. 


—-—--- ee -_ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Much regret was felt by the club women 
of Georgia when Mrs, Beulah M. Moseley, 
the editor and largest shareholder of the 
Rome Georgian and New Era, lately sold 
that paper on account of the appointment 
of Captain Moseley as consul to Singapore. 
Since then they have been casting about 
for ways and means whereby to publish a 
club paper. The State Federation has 
now obtained the right to use the name 
Georgian and New Era, and has organized 
a stock company of women to publish an 
eight-page weekly in Atlanta. Mrs. J. 
Lindsay Johnson, president of the Georgia 
Federation, is editor and general manager 
of the new paper with the old name, The 
first issue contains much club news of 
interest. 

At the meeting of the Michigan State 
Federation at Lansing, on Oct. 26, the 
reading of the following telegram from 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand Rapids, 
was greeted with applause: 
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The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
You are moral, 
law-abiding, patriotic, humanitarian, in- 
telligent, and taxed; but in the nation’s 
crisis on Nov. 6, your opinion will not 
count. That of the Sioux Indians will. 

Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Charlotte, was 
chosen president; Mrs. Josephine M. 
Gould, of Owosso, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Ella E. M. Eilison, of Battle Creek, 
recording secretary. 

The Federation adopted a resolution 
asking Congress to submit to the States 
an amendment to the Constitution defin- 
ing legal marriage to be monoganic, and 
making polygamy acrime punishable with 
severe penalties, including disfranchise- 
ment and disqualification to hold office. 





IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. CARRIE M. ANDERS. 

The news of the sudden death, in New 
York City, of Mrs. Carrie M. Anders, of 
West Newton, Mass., comes with a shock 
of surprise and grief to her large circle of 
friends. 

Mrs, Anders was the daughter of Chris- 
topher W. Kotter, and was born in West- 
phalia, Germany, 43 years ago. She mar- 
ried Richard Anders, who passed away 
last June, after a long and painful illness. 
The sorrow and anxiety wore greatly on 
his wife’s health, but no one imagined 
that she would so soon follow him. 

Mrs. Anders had been for years an ac- 
tive and generous friend of equal suffrage, 
of the Woman’s Charity Club Hospital, 
and of many other good objects. She had 
a warm heart and an ever-open hand. She 
was a good daughter, a loving wife, a de- 
voted mother, a true friend, and, last but 
not least, a public-spirited citizen. She 
was active in the West Newton Unitarian 
Church, and in many local societies, and 
served for three years on the school board. 

She represented the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. at the National Convention in 
Washington two years ago, and had been 
for along time on its board of directors. 
The amount of time, effort, and money 
that she put into the Lucy Stone table at 
our State Bazar was almost without 
precedent, and immediately after, without 
taking time to recover from her fatigue, 
she threw herself into the work of the 
Fair for the Charity Club Hospital. 

Her death, from heart trouble, took 
place at her sister’s home in New York. 
At the funeral in West Newton, Rev. 
Julian C. Janes conducted the services. 
The floral tributes were numerous and 
beautiful, and the music was exquisite. 
There was a large attendance of neighbors 
and friends, including many of the city 
officials. Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Dorcas 
Lyman, and Miss M. M. Gilbert were 
present from the Suffrage Association, 
and Mrs. Micah Dyer from the Charity 
Club. The grave in the West Newton 
cemetery is in a beautiful spot on the hill- 
side, under a great maple. Two children 
survive Mrs. Anders, a son of 22 and a 
daughter of 13. To them and to her 
bereaved father we tender our sympathy 
in their and our great loss, 

—o_— 
COL. JOHN C. WYMAN, 
One of Rhode Island’s best known citizens, 
died Sept. 27, at his residence in Central 
Falls, R. I. 

Col. Wyman was a pleasing after-dinner 
speaker, and effective as a campaign orator 
in many national and State contests. In 
politics he was a Republican, but among 
his warmest personal friends were many 
prominent Democrats of State and nation. 
To those in need he was charity itself, and 





to ali he was gentle, with the courtesy of 
the true gentleman. He was an earnest 
and outspoken friend of equal suffrage 
for women. 

Col. John Crawford Wyman, soldier, 
orator, business man, and manufacturer, 
was born in Northboro, Mass., Sept. 13, 
1822. His father, Abraham Wyman, and 
his mother, Sarah Crawford, were both of 
families long resident injWorcester County. 
As a boy he attended the district school, 
quitting at the age of twelve years to en- 
ter upon self-support in a country store, 
where the stock included everything from 
a needle to an anchor. After six years of 
hard work poorly paid, he secured a clerk- 
ship in the dry goods store of H. B. Claf- 
fin (afterwards the great New York mer- 
chant prince), at Worcester. Then he 
embarked in the crockery business in Bos- 
ton, and later had stores in Worcester and 
New York City. 

In 1861 he offered his services to the 
Governor of his native State. On May 16, 
1862, after having rendered assistance in 
fitting out regiments for the front, he was 
commissioned captain of Company A, 
33d regiment, Massachusetts Infantry, 
and promptly went to the scene of hos- 
tilities. Early in September, °62, Capt. 
Wyman was appointed provost marshal 
of Alexandria, Va., and in that position 
remained until the spring of '63, when he 
was assigned to the important duty of 
forwarding supplies to the Army of the 
Potomac, commanded by Major-General 
Meade. 

Oct. 1, '63, he was directed to report to 
Brig.-Gen. D. C. McCullom, general man- 
ager of the U. S. military railroads, by 
whom be was assigned to duties requiring 
rare fidelity, ability, and discretion. That 
he was equal to this task was shown by 
the fact that although transferred by 
order of the authorities in the field to the 
Third Massachusetts Cavalry, stationed in 
Louisiana, the secretary of war cancelled 
the order and instructed Capt. Wyman to 
retain his position in the railroad branch 
of the service. There he continued to 
discharge the duties allotted to him until 
the close of the war. He was one of the 
military escort of the body of President 
Lincoln on its journey from the capital 
to Springfield, Il. This sad mission ac- 
complished, he resigned his commission 
and became once more a private citizen. 

Soon after leaving the army Capt. 
Wyman became connected with the Rens- 
salaer Iron and Steel Company of Troy, 
N. Y., and continued with the concern 
until 1882, when he went to Rhode Island. 
There he became owner in the mills at 
Valley Falls. Some years ago Capt. 
Wyman was chosen secretary of the Old 
Colony Building and Loan Association, 
and this position he still occupied, when 
death claimed him, 

The executive abilities of Capt. Wyman 
soon brought him into prominence in in- 
dustrial affairs, while his rare gifts of 
mind and person made friends of the best 
people of the State. Pleasant and ap- 
proachable in manner, witty and tactful in 
speech, well balanced and sterling in 
character, he became one of the State’s 
foremost citizens, with a wide circle of 
acquaintances and a host of well-wishers. 

In 1888 the town of Lincoln elected him 
to the lower house of the General Assem- 
bly. At the World’s Fair in Chicago he 
served as Rhode Island’s executive com- 
missioner. He was appointed by Gover- 
nor Lippitt commissioner to the Mexican 
National Exposition of Industries and 
Fine Arts, and by Governor Elisha Dyer a 
member of the visiting commission to the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 

From his arrival in Rhode Island the 
captain had been in constant demand in 
social life. He was genial and witty, a 
fine speaker, and a master of story-telling. 
His reputation throughout New England 
was like that enjoyed by Chauncey M. 
Depew. 

In 1879 Col. Wyman was married to 
Miss Lillie B. Chace, daughter of Eliza- 
beth B, Chace, the well-known suffragist 
of Valley Falls, a cousin to ex-U. S. Sen- 
ator Jonathan Chace. It was the colonel’s 
second marriage, his first wife, a Worces- 
ter lady, having died many years before. 
One child, a son, Mr. Arthur Crawford 
Wyman, resulted from this second mar- 
riage. 

Capt. Wyman had the great distinction 
of saving the life of President U. S. 
Grant during the president’s first term. 
The two were guests of the late George 
M. Pullman, at Chicago, and while boat- 
ing with a lady of the Pullman family on 
the lake, the boat was upset, all three of 
its occupants being thrown into the water. 
The lady could take care of herself, being 
an expert swimmer; not so with the Presi- 
dent, who was caught in the steering gear 
and held beneath the boat. Capt. Wyman, 
seeing the lady safe, turned his attention 
to President Grant, and soon relieved him 
from his perilous position, which must 
have meant death to him, but for this 
timely aid. 

Some years after the war Capt. Wy- 
man made a tour of the world in the 
company of Rufus Hatch. As a guest of 





the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston he visited Europe in '95. 
During the stirring temperance reform 
of the Washingtonian movement Mr. 
Wyman was an active worker, and it was 
he who administered the cold-water 
pledge to the world-famous temperance 
orator, Jobn B. Gough. Mr. Gough, then 
@ young man, was on the verge of mora) 
and physical collapse, when one night he 
strayed into a meeting of the Washing- 
tonian society at Worcester. Mr. Wyman 
was secretary of the society, and, after a 
long talk with Mr. Gough, the latter took 
the solemn obligation which meant so 
much for him and for thousands of others. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

It bas been my fortune lately to see two 
great political meetings of the two great 
national parties. I was in Madison Square 
when the torchlight procession of the 
Republicans massed themselves there on 
the night when Governor Roosevelt was 
to speak. It was a wonderful sight, the 
swarming masses of men who filled the 
great space from side to side and all the 
streets adjoining as well. There was a 
torchlight procession which had trailed 
through the streets for an hour before, 
and now the crowd, with banners and 
flaming lights and flags, was arrested 
here in its progress, to welcome the Gov- 
ernor, and to see the fireworks, which 
were magnificent. Rockets of every color, 
and bombs which threw masses of stars 
into the air, flung their many-colored 
lights on the low-hanging clouds, and lit 
up the great sea of upturned faces, while 
inside the great building called Madison 
Square Garden a solid throng of people 
filled every seat and every aisle. 

On another occasion I witnessed the 
immense reception given to Colonel Bryan. 
This took place also in Madison Square 
Garden, and although the inclement night 
spoiled the fire-works, and prevented such 
a crowding of the streets as there was on 
the other occasion, the enthusiasm was as 
great in one audience as in the other, 
every whit. The huge auditorium was 
crammed from side to side with men, 
while in the tiers of galleries, one above 
the other, all the seats and boxes were 
crowded, with a sprinkling of women 
here and there, though it really does not 
seem as if we poor non-voters have any 
rights whatever on such occasions, It 
would be difficult to say which of the 
audiences was the most enthusiastic, that 
which listened to the wit and eloquence of 
Colonel Bryan, or to the earnest utter- 
ances of Governor Roosevelt, since the 
power of human Jungs to make a noise 
has limitations, and they reached their 
full capacity on each evening. 

Having, with such feeble mental powers 
as a mere “female,’’ a weaker vessel, may 
possess, read and pondered on the div: rse 
utterances of the candidates, I am almost 
convinced that whoever is elected the 
country will go to destruction, which is a 
terrifying result for a non-combatant to 
contemplate. We are sure to be ruined 
by trusts, or by labor agitations, to stand 
‘face to face with disaster,’’ as one orator 
said, and “to be taxed beyond endurance,”’ 
according to another, in the event of the 
success Of Republicans or Democrats. In 
such ‘a crisis in the history of the 
nation,’ it seems hard that we women, 
who will have to suffer from any horrors 
that may come from the result, and will 
certainly have to pay our share of the 
taxes whatever they may be, should be 
compelled to “sit supine with idle hands, 
in inglorious ease.”’ 

One utterance of Colonel Bryan’s wil} 
surely be approved by the women of the 
nation. He said that America should be 
the ‘‘Peace-Maker of the World,” and the 
mothers whose sons have gone forth as 
soldiers to death, to crippling wounds, to 
insanity, or to demoralization, will cer- 
tainly agree with this sentiment. Now 
please do not put me down as a Democrat 
because of this quotation. In the years of 
the past I have at times spoken for the 
Republican or for the Democratic candi- 
date, simply because of his position on 
the question of woman’s freedom, but I 
fully realize that I ought to have no opin- 
ions, and that my proper place is with the 
idiots, criminals, and lunatics whose polit- 
ical views are of no consequence, and who 
are not permitted to vote. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Public School Association of Bos- 
ton held its first rally in West End Union 
Hall last Monday night. Mr. Henry A. 
Koch presided. The first speaker was 
Mrs. Otto B. Cole, of the College Equal 
Suffrage League. Col. J. Payson Bradley 
followed. 


A meeting will be held on Friday, Nov. 


9, at eight P. M., at Huntington Hall, 
Boston, by the Public School Association. 














Col. Thomas L. Livermore will preside. 
Mrs. E. F. Boland, Mr. 8S. B. Capen, Dr. 
de Normandie, Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
and others are expected to speak. 

At the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children this week, the re- 
ports showed the institution to be flour- 
ishing. The new surgical building is 
a great success. A tablet has been 
placed outside the door of the main build- 
ing in honor of Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, 
founder of the hospital. A shelter build- 
ing for horses was erected during the 
year, the main building was refitted with 
plumbing, and the Geddard Home was 
enlarged. The treasurer’s report showed 
$107,000 expended for perfecting the hos- 
pital. Mrs. Edna D. Cheney was elected 
president. 

The first meeting of the National W. S. 
A. of Massachusetts since vacation was 
held at 75 Hancock Street, Boston, Oct. 
24. It wasasmaller meeting than usual, 
and important business was postponed, 
The National Bazar to be held in New 
York in December was discussed, and 
articles reported as ready, while it is 
hoped more will be sent in at next 
meeting. By vote, the contributions will 
be given to the Susan B, Anthony table, 
in charge of Lucy E. Anthony. The old 
board of officers was reélected. Members 
please notice on their cards that the 
November meeting will begin at 1 P. M., 
instead of at 2.30 as usual, and will close 
at 3 P. M. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — Dion Boucicault’s 
famous Irish drama, “Arrah Na Pogue,” 
will make the attraction the coming week, 
and will bring forward new players in the 
familiar characters. Great preparations 
have been made to add to the effectiveness 
of the stage settings, and many novel 
scenic and mechanical accessories will be 
introduced. Choice chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at the Monday matinee. 

—_oe_— 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
Seventeen numbers make up a varied and 
entertaining bill at the Boston Music Hall 
this week. Some of the acts have never 
been seen in Boston before. Chief of the 
newcomers is Scheda, Austrian violinist, 
who plays with remarkable skill. Banks 
and Winona Winter capture their audi- 
ences. In the dramatic line, ‘For Re- 
form,’’ presented by Hugh Stanton and 
Florence Modena, is well out of the usual 
line. Fred V. Bowers sings some of his 
own compositions, and James Richmond 
Glenroy says many new and ridiculous 
things. In the monologue line, James 
Thornton is excellent. Harry Watson 
aod Alice Hutchings, with four others, 
present a new and laughable absurdity, 
‘The Two Flats.’’ A musical comedy act 
is contributed by Sharp and Flatt, and 
two men and a girl, with a dog and a 
pony, give a miniature circus. Among 
others who appear are Frances Lamar, 
prima donna; the Van Aukens, triple-bar 
performers; Henderson and Ross, bound- 
ing rope dancer and singing comedienne; 
McRae and Wyatt, coon song singers and 
dancers; Wally Halston, singing, dancing, 
and acrobatic artist; Daily and Vokes, in 
a farcical sketch; and Forbes and Quinn. 














WE cheerfully call attention to the 
advertisement of Geo. L. Griffin & Son, 
404 Washington Street, dealers in every 
description of fine furs, and ladies’ 
trimmed hats. The business integrity of 
the firm can be relied upon to sell only 
the pure article in furs. Their excep- 
tionally fine stock should be examined to 
be fully appreciated. 


LADIES’ FURS 
LADIES’ HATS 


Everything in FUR GOODS 
for Ladies. 


Order Work 


and 
repairs of all descriptions at 


Reasonable Prices, 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 


in great variety. 

















Strictly Reliable Goods Sold. 





GEO. L. GRIFFIN & SON, 


404 Washington Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 
EOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre 


a oh 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and% P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 


ARRAH-NA-= POGUE. 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 


Prices: { 
BOSTON MUSE HALL 


“UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


(2 <Aninstant = 12 
10.30 Success 10.30 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF NOV. 5. 


FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts, 


S oseeeee 
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The D. H. SHILLABER 


“Man” 


GLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 





able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


[lade on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price = = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl. ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 








Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FLAIL. 


BY ALICE CROSSETTE HALL. 





To care for her children, to sew, knit, and 
spin, 

And order her housewifely duties within ; 

To care for the cattle, to help in the field 

With reaping and thrashing the wheat’s 
ample yield; 

To dig in the garden, to toil long and late,— 

Yea, such was Johanna Ambrosius’s hard 
fate. 


With labor, and care, and the wearying 
strife 

Which daily o’erburdened this poor woman’s 
life, 

What time was there left for the soul’s 
higher need, 

The knowledgeshe longed for, the books she 
would read? 

What room for life’s pleasures, its music, its 
art, 

Or aught that should form of its largess a 
part’? 


Despite of its meagre material dole, 

She caught the fine essence it held for her 
soul. 

The books which she read were the wide, 
starry skies; 

The pictures which gladdened her unsated 
eyes 

Were nature’s, the music attuned to her ears 

Was that which was wafted from heavenly 
spheres. 


For, deep in the depths of this soul, peasant- 
born, 

Were the germs of the poet, which grew like 
the dawn 

To a gracious fulfilment of light and of joy; 

Grew ever more songful, with no base alloy 

To tarnish the beauty and strength of her 
rhyme, 

Which yielded fair fruit to the harvest of 
time. 


Hard work could not hinder her Muse’s 
glad flight, 

Which, scornful of fetters, soared e’er tow- 
ards the light; 

Her soul sang within her, whatever the toil, 

Were it plying the needle, or tilling the 
soil, — 

Sang free and exultant, when thrashing her 
wheat, 

While the rhythm kept time with her flail’s 
rhythmic beat. 


She sang as the bird sings, from gladness of 
life, 

From love of a world which with beauty is 
rife; 

Sang, too, of its sorrows, when urging their 
claim ; 

Were it sorrow or giadness, ’twas ever the 
same ; 

She sang with a power, persuasive as strong, 

Until a whole nation gave ear to her song. 


-—- —- 


THE MESSAGE OF THE ROSE. 
Since on my suit, alas! 

My lady sweet doth frown, 
I lay where she may pass 

A wild rose down. 


But first, lest it should grieve, 
Thus to be placed so low, 
Into its heart I breathe 
All my heart’s woe. 


‘‘Her nature is so sweet, 
Save only unto me, 
Even her little feet 
Will not wound thee! 


‘*Where thine own color glows 
Warm on her dainty cheek, 

She'll lift thee, happy rose! 
Then, dear rose, speak! 


‘“*My intercessor be, 
And in her tiny ear 
Whisper, ‘He loveth thee, 
Who sent me, dear!’”’ 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





=-_-o— 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


HIS TRICKY INTUITION. 


BY BERNIE BABCOCK. 
Professor Terstegge was possessed of a 
great deal of book lore. His learning ran 
in a specific channel, as learning is given 
to doing in these days, flowing right 
grandly over the field of historical re- 
search, Like a bird, he could spread his 
wings of scholarly ability, and, without an 
effort, skim across modern history, rise 
on over medizval, and then, with a ma- 
jestic soar and flap, wing his way through 
the mazes of ancient history in a manner 
calculated to inspire awe in the bosoms of 
his beholders. 

Now, not only was Professor Terstegge 
a scholar, but he was a very practical 
thinker as well. Hearing the note of dis- 
satisfaction that arose on every hand, he 
resolved to dig into the past of human 
affairs, and, if possible, find the cause and 
cure for some of the problems confronting 
our latter-day civilization, believing, as he 
did, that primitive man had worked out 
in his own crude way every one of the 
principles underlying the structure of our 
civilized existence. 

Marriage and the home being the bed- 
rock upon which the superstructure of 
government stands, he naturally looked 
into the primitive conditions of these first. 
Here he found prehistoric man corralling 








prehistoric woman and taking her his cap- 
tive; founding a family, with himself as 
its head; this family uniting with others 
to make a clan; the clan selecting its 
chief, and so on up the ladder of organiza- 
tion to civilization. 

After months of research and deep 
thought, he came to the conclusion that 
the main cause of the clamor of dissatis- 
faction heard on every side was the atti- 
tude of woman. The independent new 
woman was stirring up strife. She refused 
in numerous instances to be corralled. 
He was satisfied that the advancement of 
women meant continued discord, and final 
disorganization of the whole social fabric. 
He viewed the individual with suspicion, 
and the organization with alarm. 

Accordingly, like the brave and honest 
champion of humanity’s best interests 
that he was, he proceeded to enlarge upon 
his views, and give them to the public. 
Soon he found out that, however pleasant 
a time prehistoric man might have had in 
corralling prehistoric woman, there was 
nothing especially pleasant or easy in the 
task civilized man had in corralling civil- 
ized woman. After a winter of unusually 
deep research and unpleasantly close 
clashing of arms with some of the more 
strong-minded members of the advance 
movement, he felt weak, and concluded to 
leave the din of battle for a while and rest 
among the mountains. 

He knew where was a pleasant, lone- 
some boarding-house, kept by a good- 
hearted country dame, who did not know 
a ballot from a bank draft; and thither he 
determined to make his way. 

He had been to this place before, and 
was sure he would find nothing more for- 
midable than some tired mother from a 
neighboring town with half a dozen wild 
children, who, at their worst, were not to 
be compared to wild women. 

He had not been there for two years, 
and, as he left the station in the high 
spring wagon that was to carry him to the 
low farmhouse out by the foothills, a half 
fear took possession of him lest progres- 
sion and advancement had been at work 
there. 

But his fears proved to be unfounded. 
The tangles of grape and muscadine were 
as dense as ever. The sun sifted through 
the lofty branches of the pines, and made 
bright patches on the shadowy needle 
carpet, as it had always done. A bird, 
somewhere a great way off, called to its 
mate, and the notes fell on the tired 
nerves of the gentleman of historical re- 
search like balm. The woods were in 
their primitive grandeur. Indeed, he 
passed many nooks so bound by hedge 
and thicket as to have made a fitting cor- 
ral for some prehistoric bride. 

The ruddy-faced country dame stood at 
the gate, awaiting his arrival. The splint- 
bottomed chairs on the porch were a wel- 
come sight, and, as they were all vacant, 
he dropped into one to rest. 

He had not been visiting with his land- 
lady fifteen minutes before he knew all 
about the three other boarders. The old 
man who wore a skull cap and green gog- 
gles was Dr. Tobey; he was writing a 
commentary on the New Testament. The 
tall lady who smiled and ate health bis- 
cuit was Miss Raven; she was collecting 
items to be used in a treatise on bugs, 
which she expected to bring out at 
some future day. The lady who had a 
soft voice and wore a pink waist was 
Miss Ruth; Miss Ruth was not writing a 
book. 

At the present time Dr. Tobey was 
reading the gospel at a mining camp, a 
couple of miles further up the road. Miss 
Raven was taking a nap, and Miss Ruth 
had gone out somewhere with a book. 

‘*And, don’t you think, one of my wim- 
min boarders is a suffrager! I wouldn’t 
hev took her if I’d a-known it before- 
hand; but she hasn’t ate none of us 
yet, and we’re a-gettin’ used to her now. 
Fact is, I sorter half-way believe ther’s 
been tales told on them suffragers—least- 
ways on some of them.”’ 

This bit of news was discomfiting in no 
small degree to the weary professor. 
After having travelled many miles to es- 
cape this very thing, he found himself 
thrown with a new woman advocating the 
most malignant type of advancement. His 
first impulse was to call back the spring 
wagon, and travel on to the lumber camp. 
This trip he concluded to put off, how- 
ever, until the morrow,as he was very tired; 
but he made a solemn vow to keep out of 
the way of the “suffrager,’’ even at the 
cost of seeming rude and discourteous. 

He met his fellow boarders for the first 
time at the supper-table. A man but half 
endowed with intuition could tell at a 
glance which was which. The tall, thin 
lady bore the unmistakable stamp of be- 
ing the ‘‘suffrager.””’ Some lines that he 
had heard long before came into his mind, 
not very elegant, but fittingly suggestive: 
Her eyes ran up, and her nose ran down, 
And her brow was knit witha stylish frown: 


Her jaw was square,and her mouth was wide, 
With gold-tipped horse-teeth ranged inside. 


She returned his introductory bow with 
a flourish of teeth. 





Then he met the other. All he remem- 
bered of her appearance afterward was a 
pink waist and a pair of brown eyes, but 
she made such a happy impression on him 
that he concluded, after thinking the mat- 
ter over, to stay his month out, hoping 
that the pleasure he felt quite sure he 
would find in the company of the quiet 
Miss Ruth might compensate him for any 
unpleasantness the ‘‘suffrager” might 
cause. 

The three were quite well acquainted at 
the end of the first week, and, despite his 
vow, Professor Terstegge had managed to 
be very courteous to the “suffrager,”’ pos- 
sibly, perhaps, because of no reference 
having been made to the unhappy subject 
of advanced woman. At first, the three 
strolled together in the mornings; but 
one morning a little green snake crossed 
Miss Raven’s path, almost over her toes. 
This frightened her so that she was in the 
act of throwing herself into the arms of 
her gentleman escort for protection, when 
he narrowly averted the disaster by a 
flank movement with his walking stick in 
the direction of the disappearing green 
tail. 

After this, not even a double portion of 
health biscuit could strengthen her nerves 
sufficiently to risk another encounter. So 
it happened that Professor Terstegge and 
Miss Ruth walked without her, 


The brook ran across the back end of a 
corn-field that stretched down the hillside 
from the low house, The mountain rose 
not far beyond, and here, between the 
rustling field on one side, and the tower- 
ing pile of green-draped granite on the 
other, one might rest and dream, and 
almost hear the heart of nature beat. 

At this place, on a flat stone by the 
brook side, Miss Ruth came often to read. 
Once Professor Terstegge came upon her 
here. She was so absorbed in her book 
that she did not notice his approach. 

He stood silently watching her until 
she became aware of his presence; then 
he sat down on the bank opposite, and 
threw in his line. When he had done 
this she resumed her reading; yet she did 
not read, for she felt his eyes upon her. 
She knew presently that his bob was jerk- 
ing and that he was too much absorbed in 
something else to notice it, and he knew 
that while she was demurely turning 
pages from time to time, she was in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that they turned 
in bunches of twoes and threes. After a 
little time she raised her eyes, and they 
met those of the angler across the way. 
This was embarrassing. She felt a blush 
tingle on her cheek. He saw this, and it 
seemed to amuse him. 

“Thank you,”’ he said; and he smiled at 
her across the narrow water. 


‘You don’t seem to mind suffragers so 
much, after all,’’ his landlady remarked, 
knowingly, after he had been there about 
two weeks, ‘‘How’d you find out which 
was which? But, law! they always tell 
it.”’ 

“How do I know?” Professor Terstegge 
answered, ‘‘How can I help knowing? 
There are cases, my dear madam, where 
intuition is a more infallible guide than 
an oath before a jury.” 


Since the day the green snake had 
crossed her path, Miss Raven had not 
taken a walk, but it must not be inferred 
that she had left the Professor an easy 
prey to the brown-haired Miss Ruth. She 
chose her times, and manipulated affairs 
80 well that he was forced to sit and hear 
her sigh and see her teeth quite often. 
This was tiresome; still, as she had never 
broken loose on the subject of advanced 
woman, he stood it. There came a time 
at last, however, when she could restrain 
her views no longer. 

It was twilight. Professor Terstegge 
was sitting in one of the splint-bottomed 
chairs, wondering how long it would be 
before Miss Ruth put in an appearance, 
when some one softly came from the hall 
and dropped into a chair close by. Then 
he caught a glimpse of teeth, and felt that 
the critical moment had arrived. He 
summoned his reserve force of energy and 
argument for the combat, and then waited 
for her to open fire. This she soon did, 
with the effect of nearly demoralizing 
him at the first attack, for, to his sur- 
prise and dismay, she was firing at him 
with his own ammunition. Column after 
column and page after page of invincible 
argument she poured out against the new 
woman and her cause, with exasperating 
accuracy, and he could not deny the off- 
spring of his own brain and pen, though 
he was sorely tempted to do so 

**You do not know how I admire you!” 
she exclaimed after having quoted half a 
column from his last published article. 
Then she hitched her chair a move nearer 
his, and he thought of the little green 
snake, and trembled lest she should be- 
come frightened at something, and throw 
her arms around him in a burst of admira- 
tion. He braced his feet firmly on the 





oor to be ready if the worst came. Then 
she hitched her chair another move in his 
direction. His eye roved to the end of 
the porch. It was at least five feet to the 
ground. He did not mind this, but there 
had been a tarantula caught there the day 
before, and he hesitated between falling a 
prey to a possible tarantula or an admir- 
ing Miss Raven. 

She gave her chair another hitch. There 
was no time to be lost. He decided in 
favor of the spider, and was just about to 
move away when a sudden little breeze 
struck the lady. She shivered in her thin 
dress, and went into the house to get her 
wrap. 

Now was his time. He felt that if she 
returned with that wrap before he had 
made his escape, he was doomed to balf a 
night of misery, and perhaps some sort of 
a life entanglement. He shuddered; then 
he let himself hurriedly over the edge of 
the porch, and tip-toed around tothe back 
side of the house, where he paused in the 
shadow of an old quince-tree to collect his 
thoughts. If Miss Raven was not the 
“suffrager,’’ who was? 

The natural conclusion was too mon- 
strous to seem possible. Nothing but 
hearing the confession from her own fair 
lips could ever convince the mystified 
professor that Miss Ruth was an ‘‘advanced 
woman,’’ and he seriously doubted if this 
would. Suddenly a thought struck him. 
Quietly lifting the latch to the garden 
gate, he passed out into the narrow road 
that led through the cornfield to the 
brook. When he had come nearly to 
its end, he stepped behind some rows 
of corn, and looked toward the flat 
stone. 

As he had half expected, Miss Ruth was 
there. She sat on the ground, with her 
elbows resting on the stone and her face 
turned toward themoon. From where he 
stood, he had a full front view. She was 
very still. Only once did she raise her 
hand to push back some loose hair fan- 
ning in the breeze. Her face was a study, 
thoughtful and smiling by turns, and 
strange, somehow, all the time. Professor 
Terstegge had only thought her attractive 
before; now, in the soft light, with her 
changing expression, be thought that she 
was beautiful, and he wondered with 
more than a passing curiosity what she 
was thinking of. It seemed utterly im- 
possible to bim that she could be a ‘‘suf- 
frager.’’ In his broadest stretches of 
charity for this misguided and obnoxious 
class of females, he had never pictured a 
face like this. 

The time and the place were temptingly 
suggestive of the corralling process as 
practised by prehistoric man; but, of 
course, if she answered the important 
question he had come to ask as he was 
half afraid she would, such a mode of 
procedure would be out of place. 

Was she a “suffrager’’? There was no 
way to find out but to ask her; so he 
stepped out from between the corn rows. 

At his appearance she gave a little 
scream and sprang to her feet. Then, 
when she saw who it was, she stepped 
toward him, and the glad look iu her eyes 
set his heart to beating in a very silly 
fashion for the staid heart of an instructor 
in history in a university. He took her 
hand, and they sat down together on the 
flat stone. 

Strange that he should so soon forget 
his errand, but he did. He asked hera 
question entirely different from the one 
he had intended to ask, and received an 
answer that made him forget for a time 
that there were any other representatives 
of the race on the planet beside himself 
and the woman at his side. But aftera 
time, his mind reverted to his mission, 
and he laughed. 

This is not what I came out here to ask 
you.”’ 

“No?” she inquired, wonderingly. ‘‘What 
was it?”’ 

He hesitated, then whispered something 
in her ear. Miss Ruth drew down the 
corners of her mouth. She seemed pos- 
sessed to laugh. 

‘*What ails your intuition?’ she asked, 
with what gravity she could summon. 

He reflected a bit. 

“It’s played me atrick, I half surmise.” 

‘Am I a ‘suffrager’? Yes. What dif- 
ference does it make?”’ 

**None,’”’ he answered, meekly. Then he 
took off his alpaca coat and wrapped it 
around her shoulders, for the evening 
was growing chilly, and they were not 
ready to go in. 

Miss Raven had gone to her room, but 
was not asleep, when she heard some one 
talking softly outside. She peeped through 
the curtains, and beheld a sight that was 
simply shocking. There in the waning 
moonlight stood Horatio Terstegge, A.M., 
Ph, D., and L. H.D., in his shirt sleeves, 
while the “‘suffrager’”’ hung on his arm as 
if she had a right to, and his coat draped 
her shoulders. 

Long after they had passed beyond her 
vision, Miss Raven stood. Then with a 
sigh she said, ‘‘What fools these mortals 
be!’ and lowering her lip for the night, 
she went to bed. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, Oct. 16, 1900. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

“Old memories, and the whispering 
ghosts of dear, dead days, when life was 
young” come to me, as I lie in my ham- 
mock, while the sunset light filters sooth- 
ingly through the many rose and ivy- 
wreathed arches of the long veranda, with 
the accompaniment of a mocking-bird 
orchestra from a single throat, as the per- 
former sits jauntily poised on the top- 
most bough of a graceful pepper-tree, 
To give you a complete picture of the 
restfulness of the position, let me tell you 
that the said hammock is not of the netted 
sort, which shuts one closely in, at risk 
to dainty muslins and silks, and may 
treacherously toss one out, if one wish to 
change position in it; but is of the barrel 
stave foundation, with light mattress over 
its broad, level surface. 

I rest in my hammock and dream of the 
charming New England life, and friends, 
and here receive my ghostly but beloved 
visitants; while my New England grand- 
daughter and namesake is my vis-a-vis, in 
a twin hammock at the opposite end of 
the veranda, recalling the past delight- 
fully, by her chat and her presence. It is 
a peaceful situation, and we might believe 
ourselves happy beyond most others, 

But, ‘twe march to fate abreast,’ we 
people of all lands, and “if one member 
suffer, all suffer with it,’ even if uncon- 
scious of the cause, And so, into this 
haven of rest and peace, come daily the 
news of frightful disasters on sea and 
land; the Galveston horror, and, still more 
harrowing, the slaughter on battle fields, 
in swamps and hospitals, of the brave 
boys who are as precious to their mothers, 
wives, and sisters as are our own. And 
alas! for what end? To ‘conquer’ pa- 
triots who fight for their homes, as our 
fathers fought for theirs! To hold terri- 
tory as ‘‘markets’’ for our mavufacturers; 
which markets we could have gained by 
treaty, or by safe business methods; and 
this, while our own territories lie waste 
for want of irrigation, and are snatched 
from the needy people by foreign and 
domestic syndicates! Meanwhile our 
American workingmen are compelled by 
their necessities to the sad alternative of 
strikes to gain the petty increase of 
wages which, if increased to honorable 
returns, would make a creditable “home- 
market,’’ 

We have reason to hope that the pend- 
ing election may cause a “scuttle’’ from 
the longed-for ‘‘slice’’ of China, since ‘‘the 
President seems anxious for an early set- 
tlement”’ of international policy there, and 
considers that he ‘‘cannot act in the matter 
without the authorization of the legislative 
branch’’ of the government. This wish for 
an early settlement is, no doubt, aroused by 
the alarming conditions in Pekin and 
South China, and the pending election— 
we hope, also by the pronounced public 
sentiment, which is saying: ‘**Thus far, and 
no farther.”’ 

Groups of us, friends and neighbors, 
have met weekly for tbree years past, 
now only menthly, at my house, to save 
my strength, and have canvassed and dis- 
cussed the magazines, Congressional re- 
ports, etc. These readings have included 
Bellamy and Henry George, and their 
critics, and Henry D. Lloyd’s startling 
“Wealth versus Commonwealth,” an ar- 
raignment by authentic court and gov- 
ernment records of the Standard Oil 
Trust and its affiliated railioads, in their 
open or covert defiance of law, human 
and divine, of courts, Legislatures, and 
Congress; also the writings of the late 
economists, Prof. Ely and others. 

Last month our topic was ‘*Money,”’ 
opened by Judge Utley, who has written 
an able book on the subject. Our next 
will be on the week before election, and 
will be addressed by an ex-editor, Mr. 
Wm. A. Spaulding, who read a noted 
paper on ‘‘The Censorship of the Press,” 
at the Buffalo “Anti-Trust Conference.” 

“Direct legislation” and ‘‘public owner- 
ship of public utilities,’ are accomplished 
facts in English, European, and Austra- 
lian cities; saving to the people the vast 
incomes now earned by private corpora- 
tions, giving better service at lowered 
rates, and covering former heavy city ex- 
penses. Our own post-office system is «8 


Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want fo, 
— but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they .annot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulnes>, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, iS 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 
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socialistic as these, and a fine object™ 
lesson for us, and would be entirely self- 
supporting, it is claimed, if there were no 
congressional favoritism in its contracts. 

A friend asks: ‘Are you still loyal to 
the old faith and hope of suffrage for 
women?” As loyal, and as hopeful as ever. 

But the gas is lighted, and brings out 
the loved faces which front me on all 
sides, from desk, library-table, mantel 
and wall-racks, the beloved Lucy, Susan, 
Dr. Zakrzewska, Maria Mitchell, Mary 
Livermore, Ednah D. Cheney, and our won- 
derful Mrs. Howe, in many phases, best 
of ali these, when holding in her arms a 
precious grandchild. 

Of this indoor-life one feature moves 
me to confess that never till now have I 
learned the immense fun and frolic that 
are condensed in the mechanism of a tiny 
kitten only six weeks old. Our ‘‘Bonnie”’ 
is acrobat, gymnast, flying squirrel, and 
monkey, all in one, and could give points 
to them all. Certainly, ‘‘a cat is never an 
ignoramus,’’ As our Charles F. Lummis 
says in his latest ‘‘Land of Sunshine,” “It 
knows how to get out of a hole!’ Mr. 
Lummis is a man who unites cleverness, 
downright honesty, and unimpeachable 
courage. His magazine, in which I have 
no interest but that of an eager reader, is 
worth many times its small subscription. 
There is an unmistakable moral for busy 
mothers in the amusement by the hour 
which this restless young thing will get 
out of a bit of string, a wad of paper, a 
spool or a ball, without help or hint, 
making nearly as much fun for her audi- 
ence. But like the child, there is some 
anxiety for the spectators when she takes 
her voyages of discovery over tables with 
dainty vases of flowers, and behind photos 
on easels; or makes tunnels of delicately 
placed pictures on the bookcase front; or 
runs like a squirrel on the rail of the 
picture-rack along the walls, holding other 
precious things; or climbs one’s dress 
like a ladder, with a startling rush which 
may end only on the crown of one’s head! 
But, like the child, she ‘‘pays,’’ neverthe- 
less! CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 


SAN FRANCcIsco, Oct. 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

California is hoping to make a showing 
at the National Bazar. Individuals all 
over the State are working and collecting 
articles, and we expect to start off some 
boxes early in November, hoping they will 
net something for the furtherance of the 
work in which we all have a mutual inter- 
est. I wish very much that New York 
was not so far from San Francisco, in 
order that some of us might take personal 
charge of our booth, and bear our share 
of the great labor which it will entail 
upon those nearer at hand. 

CARRIE A, WHELAN, 





NEW YORK 


New York, Ocr. 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I am as sincerely interested to secure 
political citizenship for women as to pro- 
mote better methods of moral, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic reform, and am 
always especially impressed to make public 
protest, whenever municipal or presiden- 
tial candidates are to be elected, in behalf 
of the millions of women who are debarred 
by male citizens from exercising their 
power through their own individual bal- 
lots. Every woman situated like myself 
ought to be allowed to make public pro- 
test against the political wrongs to which 
half the native-born citizens of the United 
States are subjected through no weak- 
ness, fault, or accountability of their own. 

I am often refused the privilege to 
register by some alien who has been 
naturalized after a short period. One 
recently announced to me that we now 
have a clause in the Constitution which 
shuts out “‘ladies’’from having a vote. If 
this employee of the government was as 
well informed as most intelligent women, 
he would have known that the word 
‘‘male’’ was not a new insertion. 

For more than twenty-five years I have 
paid a thousand dollars per annum on 
property which I have earned. It has 
been taught in our public schools, to the 
girls as to the boys, that all men are born 
equal, and that the government of this 
republic is for the people, of the people, 
ard by the people. The girls are taught 
to salute the flag with the same declara- 
tions which the boys repeat; consequently 
the girls are compelled in their daily 
school training to falsify nearly every 
pledge they utter in this exercise. The 
U. S. Constitution does not specify ‘‘male 
citizen.’? One of many million U. S. citi- 
zens, I am debarred the right of franchise, 
and am represented legally by no one at 
the polls. It is only by the courtesy of 
men that I have been able to cast a ballot 
each year for the nineteen years past. 
Some call it ‘fraudulent strategy’’ on my 
part, and also of the men who are willing 
to forego their own political privilege to 
grant me mine. According to the U.S. 
Constitution this government has no right 





to tax citizens without representation. 
Thousands of men, as truly as women, 
appreciate the injustice of debarring 
women like myself from the franchise, 
while they do nothing politically to right 
the wrong. I have beena self-supporting 
citizen, and have aided in the support of 
from twenty to fifty-two persons, includ- 
ing my employees, every year during the 
past twenty-nine years without political 
representation, and am classed with in- 
fants, idiots, insane persons, and criminals 
politically. I have been the recipient 
each year for the past nineteen years of 
the smirking smile of the Republican and 
the quizzing jest of the Democratic em- 
ployee at the polls, and do not enjoy mak- 
ing my protest after this fashion, but this 
is a light cross, which may prove helpful 
as a public manifestation, which many 
other women tax-payers would make but 
for the unpleasantness of being refused. 
I want the franchise for myself and every 
other woman, to use or to neglect just as 
men do. 

The statement has been made to me 
that the Democratic presidential candidate 
is too good for his party. A representa- 
tive of one of our daily papers said to me: 
“ft would never do for the Democratic 
party to undertake to engineer a candi- 
date through a political campaign who is 
opposed to the liquor traffic and tobacco.” 
No political party could elect a man too 
sentimental to advocate the sacrifice of 
the immortal souls of soldiers, whether 
they be “niggers,” ‘‘yellow devils,’ or 
“foreign devils,”’ to increase the commerce 
of this country. 

Mr. Bryan, in his practice toward 
women, when he insisted upon having his 
wife present with him at an official State 
dinner given by a distinguished Benedict 
senator, encourages progressive woman- 
hood to hope for increased political jus- 
tice from his influence, though he seems 
too politic to commit himself on the suf- 
frage question publicly. Even politicians 
sometimes build better than they know. 

ELIZABETH B. GRANNIS. 


N. Y. MONTHLY LETTER, 

The Monthly Letter is sent out earlier 
than usual in anticipation of the State 
Convention. 

On Oct, 11, the Monroe County conven- 
tion was held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Room, Rochester. The president, 
Mrs. Martha J. H. Stebbins, presided. 
Reports were given from five local clubs 
in the county, all of which were repre- 
sented. The officers of last year were re- 
elected. The presence of our former 
State President, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, who made the address of welcome, 
and the unexpected appearance of Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, who happened to be 
spending the day in Rochester, made the 
meeting memorable. Mrs. Greenleaf’s 
address was full of the fervor and earnest- 
ness which always characterize her words, 
while Mrs, Stebbins’ response was strong 
and optimistic, inspiring all who heard to 
fresh effort. In the afternoon, the Or- 
ganization Chairman spoke on Citizen- 
ship. Miss Shaw’s eloquent words closed 
the meeting just as the beautiful face of 
our great leader looked in upon us 
through the open door. While Miss An- 
thony was not able to attend the conven- 
tion, she is gaining in strength and drives 
out each afternoon. Mrs. Stebbins put to 
each club president these pertinent ques- 
tions: Will your club pledge itself to 
increase its membership the coming year? 
Will it organize a new club in its neigh- 
borhood? Will it form a Junior Club? 
What will it contribute to the State and 
National work? Will it celebrate the 
Anthony birthday? 

The Cayuga County Convention met on 
the 19th in the parlors of the Women’s 
Educational Union, Auburn. There was 
a good attendance. Miss Emily Howland 
presided, Excellent reports were given 
of the work of local clubs and the efforts 
of town committee chairmen. Miss Put- 
nam of Virginia was present as Miss How- 
land’s guest. Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne 
entertained a number of the delegates and 
visitors at luncheon. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Pearson gave a report of school suf- 
frage work in the county, the Organiza- 
tion Chairman spoke on Organization, and 
an admirable series of resolutions was 
adopted. Miss Florence Gregory of Ska- 
neateles, Chairman of the National Doll 
Table for the Bazar, said a few words on 
the Bazar, showing a very pretty doll 
dressed and presented by the Auburn 
Society for Political Education, Mrs. A. 
H. Reynolds, president. All the clubs are 
working with enthusiasm. Sherwood has 
already collected canned fruits, jellies, and 
a number of fancy articles. 


CLUB REPORTS. 

Chili will study Civil Government this 
winter. There are twenty-five members. 
Some come seven miles to attend the 
meetings. Men and women are invited, 
and a good dinner is served, after which 
the literary programme is enjoyed. 

Churchville has fifty members, meets 





fortnightly, and has refreshments after 
the programme, 

Rochester has increased to 270. It 
meets fortnightly, alternating business 
and social gatherings. The programme 
for the winter is attractive, and may be 
obtained at the headquarters. 

Oneida has chosen officers for the com- 
ing year: president, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis; 
lst vice-president, Mrs. George L. Menzie; 
2d vice-president, Mrs. John Root; 3d 
vice president, Mrs. Frank Vane; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Daisy Haskell; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Mary Bush 
Hitchcock; treasurer, Mrs. Henry W. 
Carpenter; press chairman, Mrs. Bu.ton 
Wells. 

Mrs, J. J. Town, the energetic treasurer 
of the Utica Club, writes to ask if children 
can become members. A woman there 
wishes to make both her children mem- 
bers. Why not? Receiving young folks 
into the clubs may result in the formation 
of junior leagues later, a consummation 
greatly to be desired. 

Syracuse held its opening reception 
Oct. 17, at the home of the president, 
Miss Harriet Goodyear. There was a 
large attendance and much enthusiasm. 
It was voted to engage the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw for a public lecture, Nov, 21. Con- 
tributions were promised for the Bazar. 
Mrs. P. B. Brayton, of Geneva, Neb., 
formerly a member of the Syracuse Club, 
gave an interesting account of the partici- 
pation of women in the school election in 
her town. Mrs. Brayton is president of 
the Geneva Club, and isa most able and 
enthusiastic leader. She entertains the 
club at her home each time, always pro- 
viding refreshments. One of the mem- 
bers said to her, ‘‘No matter how tired I 
am, it rests me to come to these meet- 
ings.’ Among the subjects in the Syra- 
cuse programme for the winter are 
“School, City and Good Government 
Clubs” and ‘*The George Junior Republic.” 

Groton sends through its president, 
Mrs, A. M. Baldwin, an interesting pro- 
gramme. The main topics of discus- 
sion at each meeting are in charge of a 
director. Current events and suffrage 
notes are a feature of the afternoons. 
This is an excellent schedule for clubs. 
Mrs. Baldwin has supplied the headquar- 
ters with several extra copies, which will 
be sent on application. She is endeavor- 
ing to secure twenty-five subscribers to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, At the school 
meeting in Groton she was chosen chair- 
man. The club had a membership of 
forty-four last year, and hopes to increase 
it this winter. 

White Creek recently held its annual 
meeting at the house of its president, 
Mrs. S. M. Sweet. Some old members, 
who have not paid dues for several years, 
are coming back. The club hopes to 
send a box to the Bazar. 

BAZAR NOTES. 

Mrs. Avery reports that Maine wil] 
have its booth decorated with evergreens 
and fragrant with balsam pillows. Mrs. 
Thomas, of Maryland, has finished her 
fourth Honiton lace collar. She expects 
also to have a number of old-fashioned 
rag-carpet mats for sale. 

Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, chairman of the 
N. Y. State Committee, has received a 
very beautiful doil from Mrs, Governor 
Roosevelt for the New York booth. 

PLEDGES, 

Dunkirk, Irondequoit, and White Creek 
have paid pledges for organization and 
headquarters during the month. 

STATE CONVENTION. 

The State Convention will open directly 
after this issue of the Letter. Do not 
forget to take a certificate on purchasing 
your ticket, in order to secure a third fare 
on the return trip. 

HARRIET MAY MILLS. 
State Headquarters, 926 West Genesee Streets 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN. 

The Brovklyn W. 8S. A. held its first 
meeting of the season in the Wilson Par- 
lors, Oct. 16. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Loines, who made the 
opening address. Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. 
Loines have been appointed delegates to 
the Federation of Clubs to be held in 
Albany in November. The following 
chairmen of the committees were ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year: 

October, State Laws, Miss A. E, Cam- 


eron. 
November, Economics, Miss Julia O. 


Perry. 

December, Suffrage, Mrs. Mary E.,. 
Jacobs. 

January, Education, Mrs. Ellen T. 
Brockway. 


February, General Government, Mrs, H. 
A. Powell. 

March, International Problem, Mrs. H. 
S. Snow. 


April, Municipal Government, Mrs, 
Mary E. Craigie. 

May, Annnal Meeting, Mrs. Evelyn 
O’Connor. 


Prizes, Mrs. C. H. Cary. 
Custodian, Mrs. Charlotte C. Turner. 
Literature, Mrs. Phebe W. Titus. 


Mrs. Julia O. Perry reported the meet- 





ing of the General Federation of Clubs 
held in Milwaukee. Miss Gail Laughlin, 
LL. B., followed with an able address on 
“Women in the State.’’ We were made 
to feel anew the injustice of women's 
being deprived of the ballot, for, as she 
said, the only source of influence is power, 
and the only power is through the ballot. 
After extending a vote of thanks to 
Miss Laughlin, the meeting adjourned. 
Lita K. WIiLuets, Sec. 





IOWA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 29th annual convention of the Iowa 
E. 8. A. was held in the First Baptist 
Church in Des Moines, Oct, 16, 17, and 18, 
followed by an all-day meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The presence of Mrs. Catt, national 
president, and Miss Hay was a great help 
to the convention. Plans were made to 
double the membership of the clubs, to 
try to have more thorough organization in 
the State, and to make an effort to do 
something for the National Bazar, to be 
held in New York in December, The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, Mrs, Evelyn H. Belden, of 
Sioux City; vice-president, Mrs, D. R. 
Bradley, Denison; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs, Nellie Nelson, Sheldon; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs, Clara M. Richey, Des 
Moines; treasurer, Mrs, M. J. Coggeshall, 
Des Moines. 

Executive committee, Mrs. Anna H. 
Ankeny, Des Moines; Mrs. Emma C, Ladd, 
Sheldon; Miss Alice Priest, Shenandoah, 
Auditors, Mrs, M.C. Callanan, Des Moines; 
Mrs. Ina Light Taylor, Des Moines. Mem- 
bers of National American executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. M. W. Campbell, Des Moines. 
State organizer, Dr. Frances Woods, Des 
Moines. 

One thousand dollars was pledged for 
the support of headquarters for the com- 
ing year. A committee was appointed to 
devise means to raise money for a cam- 
paign fund, and it is hoped that the Asso- 
ciation may be able to keep two or more 
organizers in the field during the year. 

The resolutions score both political 
parties, Democratic and Republican, for 
their touching upon the consent of the 
governed as applied to the Filipinos and 
Negroes, calling attention to the fact that 
women in Iowa are being governed with- 
out their consent. The resolutions also 
contain a vote of thanks to members of 
the recent Legislature who voted for 
woman suffrage, They further provide for 
the organization of every county in Iowa 
during the campaign of 1901. 

The last evening of the convention was 
given over to an address by Mrs. Catt. 
The large church was filled with an audi- 
ence of intelligent, eager listeners, a 
majority of whom were women. 

Iowa is proud of her gifted daughter, 
who stands at the head of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of the nation. 

M. W. CAMPBELL. 


> 








MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT, Oct. 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

The Detroit Equal Suffrage Association 
met at the Hotel Cadillac, Oct. 13. Mrs. 
James Arthur read a paper, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States en- 
franchises ignorant foreigners of all class 
es, yet refuses the ballot to the intelligent 
women of this country, notwithstanding 


that 80,000 have petitioned for it. Mrs. 
Boutell, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, and 
others took part in the discussion. Miss 


Peters, of St. Johns, N. B., told of the 
equal suffrage work in Canada. A leaflet, 
‘Housewives Ignored in the United States 
Census,” by Mary A. Livermore, was 
read, 

Beginning in January, the State Associ- 
ation will have a series of lectures given 
in various cities. The local association 
will have five lectures in Detroit, and at 
this meeting it was decided to raise suffi- 
cient funds so that the lectures may be 
free to the public. Mrs. Catt and Rev. 
Anna Shaw will be two of the speakers. 

It is expected that Mrs, Willard, of 
Battle Creek, and several other ladies will 
have charge of the Michigan booth at the 
National Suffrage Bazar, and efforts will 
be made to make it one of the best. Reso 
lutions of sympathy were adopted on the 
death of the first woman voter in Michi- 
gan and Detroit, Mrs. N. B. Gardner- 
Smith, also on the death of Dr. Elizabeth 


L. Deuel. O. P. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 352) 








If your stomach is weak it should have 
help. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength 
to the stomach and cures dyspepsia and 
indigestion. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ey 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. ie MIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 











The Pyramid of Cholula, 


The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 ceuts in stamps. 








Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Wee Webster City, Fort Dodge, 
City, Denison and Council} Blu 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary mok ing cars, § 6eping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, hining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Because 
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standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
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household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 


CasTLeton, Ky., Oct. 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The attention of the public has lately 
been called to the “Reign of Law’’ in 
Kentucky. But would a looker-on in the 
court room of Georgetown, county seat of 
Seott County, think the people were under 
a “Reign of Law” ora ‘‘Reign of Terror’’? 
Would they believe they were in the 
beautiful State of Kentucky, filled as it is 
with cultured women and brave men, or 
in some Spanish court room, or any other 
where tyranny and gross injustice have 
for centuries ruled? 

Truly the judge and lawyers speak the 
English tongue, which has for hundreds 
of years, in thunder tones, heard from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and far-off 
islands of the sea, spoken for justice and 
liberty. It has said: ‘Every man is inno- 
cent before the law until proven guilty.” 
It has said: “A judge must in no wise 
show that he considers an accused man 
guilty, or innocent, until tried by a jury 
of his peers, confronting his accusers, and 
hearing the charge upon which he is 
tried.’’ But here in Georgetown, Ky., a 
man is called to come before the judge to 
answer to the fearful charge of murder. 
‘“‘Henry Youtsey!”’ calls the sheriff, in 
loud tones, It is known that the man 
bearing that name is in the jury room. 
Will he not answer? Will he defy the 
judge upon the bench, and refuse to obey 
the voice of the law? “Your honor, he 
will not come; he does not answer!”’ 
“Bring him into court!’ thunders the 
judge. It must be a desperate fellow. 
The sheriff summons four assistants, and 
walks into the jury room, The door 
opens, and the four men bring the rebel 
against law before his honor, before the 
prosecuting lawyers, before those who are 
there to defend him. 

Once before Henry Youtsey has been 
brought before that court. Then a fair 
young face, a firm, manly, though slight 
figure stood before it. When asked his 
answer to the charge brought against him 
of complicity in the murder of William 
Goebel, he answered, in clear tones: ‘I 
am innocent of the heinous crime with 
which I am charged’? Why does he not 
answer now? His counsel says, loudly: 
“Mr. Youtsey, will you tell us your name? 
Mr. Youtsey, do you hear us?” Why has 
the strong man’s voice such tender pa- 
thos? Why do women hide their faces, 
and men bend their heads to hide the 
tears that start? Henry Youtsey is in 
court, Ah, is that Henry Youtsey—that 
almost lifeless form, that white face, with 
closed eyes, with locked teeth, with a swell- 
ing at the base of the brain that tells of 
the blood clot that presses upon the great 
engine of human thought and action, and 
has so clogged and hurt it that it can send 
forth no orders to hand or foot or lips or 
eyes? Is it thus that the prisoner at the 
bar stands before his accusers? 

He cannot hear, he cannot see; the doc- 
tors have certified to all that the looker-on 
can now behold; but Judge Cantrill says: 
“The trial must goon” He will not con- 
sider the appeal that this jury be dis- 
missed, and this trial be postponed until 
the defendant is in a condition to have it 
conducted according to the organic laws 
of our country. His counsel have appealed. 
They have stated that no law or legal vol 
ume would give license or precedent for 
continuance of a trial under such circum- 
stances, The judge rules that “it is his 
own fault that he is in such a condition,” 
and therefore his utter mental collapse 
cannot protect him from continuance of 
the proceedings. 

Let us see how it was his own fault. 
We will show his fault was that he would 
not confess what was not true, he would 
not take the large bribe offered by the 
Goebels, through Judge Andrew Scott, 
“to tell enough to hang Taylor and damn 
the Republican party.’’ That was his 
fault. Judge Scott told the father-in-law 
of Mr. Youtsey, an honored and beloved 
lawyer and judge for thirty years, and W. 
E. Witherspoon, a wealthy gentleman and 
a supporter of Mr. Goebel, that ‘‘they 
would make the boy rich if he would tell 
all he knew, and bang Taylor and damn 
the Republican party.” 

When Mr. Youtsey refused to be made 
rich on such terms, when Judge French 
and Mr. Witherspoon said, ‘‘The boy 
knows nothing to tell, and not for ten 
times a hundred thousand dollars would I 
have him perjure himself,’’ he was arrest- 
ed, and persecuted in every possible way 
since the first of April last. When, in Au- 
gust, he had an attack of low typhoid 
malarial fever because of the unsanitary 
location of the jail, and being shut up in 
an iron cage all the fearfully hot weather, 
he was refused the bail the other three 
me i, charged with exactly the same crime, 
were allowed. It was urged by his wife 
and counsel and many friends that he 
even be sent to a physician's private sani- 
tarium, with guard always in attendance, 
but Judge Cantrill refused. This same 


judge had allowed Colonel Colson, who 
had been the murderer of three men, to 
go to the King’s Daughters’ Hospital in 
Frankfort, and be carefully nursed. But 
it was all Mr. Youtsey’s own fault, ‘the 
would not tell enough to hang Taylor 
and damn the Republican party.” 

The fever slowly wore away, but he did 
not recover strength. He had no appetite, 
no new blood. He was not even allowed 
to walk in the corridor that adjoined his 
iron cage. His only companions were 
negro rowdies, or the perjurer and stroll- 
ing player in the part of witness sworn to 
tell the truth, Weaver; cheered only by 
occasional visits from sympathizing 
friends, or when his devoted wife could 
come to him. 

Scarcely able to walk, the time for his 
trialcame. He was full of eagerness to 
have it come on. He said: ‘‘I am innocent; 
they cannot prove me guilty, and God 
will protect those who trust in Him.” 
Calmly and quietly he bore himself. It 
was decided by the court he must go with 
the jury and sheriff, after the morning 
session of the court, to Frankfort, and re- 
view the scenes of the tragedy, returning, 
with but a brief interval, to go through 
the night session of court. Just before 
he started to court, he said to a faithful 
friend: ‘I can’t stand this. My mind 
won't stand this night session. I am not 
strong enough.’ It was his only com- 
plaint. The day’s effort would have been 
a severe tax upon a strong person; but the 
court went on, until suddenly a sensation 
was caused by Arthur Goebel, brother of 
the murdered senator, rising to repeat and 
give to the public what purported to bea 
full confession from Mr. Youtsey, given 
him the 1st of April, a day or two after he 
was arrested. This base fabrication, after 
all he had suffered for the truth’s sake, 
was too much; the tortured brain gave 
way. Mr. Youtsey became entirely wild. 
‘It is a lie!’ he shouted. ‘I never said it. 
There is no blood upon my hands!’ His 
wife tried to keep him quiet; he struck 
her away. Others ran to her assistance; 
he struggled with the strength of mania, 
so that six men could not hold him, until 
exhausted nature gave way, and he sank 
back, helpless as a baby. 

‘Put hand-cuffs on him!’ shouted the 
judge. Did his honor fear his victim 
would rise against him in that hour of 
desperation, goaded to madness as he was 
by repeated acts of cruel injustice? Ah, 
no, Judge Cantrill, Henry Youtsey will 
not rise against you until you stand to- 
gether at the bar of the great Judge of all 
the earth. In that day, will you be able to 
show that you have been a faithful and 
just judge? We believe that Henry Yout- 
sey will again hold up those hands you 
have manacled, and, before the eyes of 
the all seeing One, they will be white and 
washed in innocency; that the Saviour 
will say to him, ‘‘As you have suffered 
with me, you shall also reign with me. 
You shall walk with me in white, for you 
are worthy.” And you—will you call 
upon the rocks to hide you and upon the 
hills to cover you? 

The law reigns in Kentucky—the Goe- 
bel law. By the fruit you shall know the 
tree. Ah! Kentucky, is it such fruit as 
the trials of Caleb Powers and Jim How- 
ard and Henry Youtsey that you want the 
soft breezes and the rich soil and the 
careful culture of your sons to produce? 
Will you be willing to be judged by them? 
Let us turn to sunny France, and humbly 
apologize for criticism of her treatment of 
her soldier, Captain Dreyfus. In our own 
borders, in our own beautiful Kentucky, 
such foul deeds are done in the name of 
our law that we have no right to try to 
point any moral or adorn any tale of in- 
justice or wrong that comes from any 
source. With our hands over our mouths, 
and our mouths in the dust, we can only 
lift our hearts and cry, ‘How long, O 
Lord, how long?”’ H. G. D. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEW JERSEY GIRLS STUDY POLITICS. 
East ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 27, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

New Jersey school-girls are taking to 
politics as naturally as ducks to water. 
Yesterday Mr. Bryan spoke for thirty 
minutes at the Military Park in East Or- 
ange, just opposite the Woman’s Club 
House. The ladies of one family went to 
Newark to an election of officers of the 
Federation of Clubs. The gentlemen 
went to their respective occupations. But 
who do you think went to hear Mr. 
Bryan? The daughter of the house, a 
young lady of 17, and she did not go 
alone. It happened thus: When she got 
to the East Orange High School, all the 
boys—about 400—were in the street and 
announced their intention of going to hear 
the Democratic candidate instead of to 
school. When Marian got into the school 
she found that most of the girls wanted 
to go too, and asked permission to do so. 
The teacher said she could not give per- 
mission without applying to the principal, 








but to do so would make them too late. 





They asked the teacher what would be 
done to them if they went without per- 
mission. ‘Two demerits.’”’ They voted 
to take the demerits and go. All but ten 
left. When the boys saw them coming, 
they ’rab-’rah’d. 

When the girls got to the Park they 
rang the bell of the Club House. Marian 
told the janitor that her mother was an 
officer of the Club, and asked permission 
to use the windows, which was granted, 
and Marian led her party in triumphantly. 
The boys were filled with admiration and 
envy, as none of them could enter. They 
*rah-’rah’d again, and clambered on each 
other’s shoulders to get sight of the 
speaker. Meanwhile the teacher dismissed 
the remaining girls, who went, too, By 
and by the teacher herself appeared, and 
was cheered by the boys. 

When the scholars went back to school 
in the afternoon, they were kept in for an 
hour to recite their morning lessons, but 
the girls were exultant over their partici- 
pation in presidential politics, and the 
boys thought all the more of them for 
their plucky escapade. 

So the world moves in New Jersey as 
elsewhere! SARAH E. BRISTOL, 





UTAH. 


MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER IN UTAH. 
Provo, Urag, Oct. 27, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The friends of this remarkable woman 
may wonder where she has hidden herself 
during this momentous campaign of 1900. 
She has hied herself to the vales of Utah, 
and here she is lifting up her voice for 
Republican principles. Like the strong 
soul that she is, she prefers to breast the 
waves of opposition where they are high- 
est, and pluck her victories from the very 
brow of defeat. 

Utah has heretofore been strongly Dem- 
ocratic; but, with such an advocate as 
Mrs. Foster, and such a cause as she 
champions, surely even the foundations of 
old, mistaken theories will be shaken to 
their centre. 

Mrs. Foster has made the most complete 
canvass ever made in this State. Not only 
the big cities, the towns, and the villages 
have received her attention, but the tiny 
hamlet, with a scattered dozen farmhouses, 
has opened its dusty schoolhouse doors, 
and a few men and women have sat 
breathless under the matchless spell of 
her fervid words. 

It was an inspiring scene that was pre- 
sented in Provo last Monday night, when 
the Provo Women’s Republican Club 
opened the Opera House, and packed a 
breathless audience within its walls, to 
listen to Mrs. Foster. The stage was a 
veritable bower, with potted palms, cbrys- 
anthemums, and flags draped over the 
arch and around the pictures of McKinley 
and Roosevelt. The ladies of the Club, in 
gay attire, filled upthe background. Mrs. 
Laura Y. Foote, president of the Club, 
presided with grace and tact. 

Mrs. Foster has chosen, for her compan- 
ion on this trip, Mrs, Boynton, of Logan, 
Utah. This eloquent littie lady is not 
only a pleasant companion for Mrs. Fos- 
ter, but has her own peculiar charm for 
the audiences. On Monday night Mrs. 
Boynton made a few remarks, telling of 
her former experiences in California, 
where she could and did work and talk 
for Republican success, but where she had 
not the privilege, accorded her in Utah, of 
casting her vote. 

Mrs. Foster was introduced by Mrs. 
Susa Young Gates, Then followed one of 
the most powerful arguments that ever 
fell from the lips of a mortal. For nearly 
three hours an immense audience of two 
thousand people, many of them standing 
in the aisles, listened with profound at- 
tention. Not a sound was heard except 
the ringing tones of this wonderful speak- 
er. Nothing like that speech has ever 
been heard in Provo, although we have 
had many famous orators here. Even W. 
J. Bryan himself has talked to Provo 
audiences. 

About one-third of Mrs. Foster’s audi- 
ence were Democrats—Democrats who 
are such because — well, because they 
were; chiefly because of the hue and cry 
raised by their party leaders about trusts 
and silver. Nearly every Utahan, what- 
ever his party, is a protectionist; we have 
local protection on sugar and silk. But 
Democrats here say little or nothing about 
protection. 

When Mrs. Foster took up the trust 
argument and told the Republican history 
and attitude on that question, there were 
many men in the audience who looked at 
each other with startled astonishment. 
Perhaps the most novel point made was 
her direct and indirect portrayal of the 
character of William McKinley. To West- 
erners, Bryan’s personal character and 
magnetism are much; and that there is so 
much of the lovable, deeply reverent, and 
domestic in William McKinley was a rev- 
elation. The subtlest and yet most fasci- 
nating part of her discourse dealt with 
intellectual integrity. That a man who 
may be convinced and yet remain uncon- 
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verted is intellectually dishonest, was a 
new idea which opened up a whole vista 
of untravelled thought-paths. 

At the close of her great speech, Mrs. 
Foster was presented, through the hands 
of a tiny, blue-eyed maiden, with a beau- 
tiful bouquet of roses and ferns, the gift 
of the Provo Women’s Republican Club. 

Singing was furnished by a quartette of 
young ladies belonging to the Club, led 
by Miss Ward; also a solo was sung by 
Miss Arvilla Clark, a gifted native singer, 
a graduate of Ann Arbor Conservatory. 

As the audience filed slowly and 
thoughtfully out, a Republican voter said 
to a strong-minded old lady, who has 
always voted the Democratic ticket, and 
always called herself a ‘‘dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat:”’ 

“Well, grandma, what do you think of 
that talk? And what are you going to do 
next November?”’ 

‘What can I do, after hearing such a 
speech as that, but vote the Republican 
ticket?” 

‘Well, grandma, are there not several 
of your children or grandchildren that 
vote as you do always?” 

“Yes, there are six of them that do just 
about as I do. And, on the sixth of No 
vember, we’ll all go and just put our cross 
on the eagle. That’s good enough for 
me,”’ 

A dozen other incidents might be re- 
lated. But it suffices that never wasgsuch 
a powerful influence felt in politics as has 
followed Mrs. Foster’s work. People who 
never thought before are now awake, and 
at least trying to think. 

In the afternoon a reception was ten- 
dered by the Club to Mrs. Foster and Mrs, 
Boynton at the elegant home of Mrs. 
Reed Smoot. One hundred and fifty 
ladies, of both parties and of all creeds, 
paid their respects. Here, too, in answer 
to earnest appeals, Mrs. Foster spoke elo- 
quently for nearly half an hour, The 
guests were served with refreshments by 
the pretty young girls of the Club. 

The good people of the East must not 
think that the labors of Mrs. Foster are 
thrown away in far-off Utah, for the men 
and women here love truth, and progress 
is the keynote of their lives. If the battle 
is won for McKinley here in November, 
the credit will rest with Mrs. Foster. She 
is a woman, and she knows how to talk 
to women. Men learn how to talk to each 
other; and Mrs. Foster taught herself how 
to talk to men, but she has not forgottea 
how to talk to women. 

There may be a little local ticket- 
scratching done here; the women are very 
independent voters, and when they find a 
woman’s name on an opposition ticket, or, 
indeed, a man’s name wbo is a cleaner, 
better, and more sober man than his op- 
ponent, they will choose his name every 
time. Our elections, therefore, have al- 
ways been, and no doubt always will be, 
greatly mixed. Party conventions say 
they must cater to various considerations 
of locality, service, etc.; but a woman 
cares not a fig for such things. It is the 
man’s character which She examines, It 
is difficult, if not impossible, for party 
leaders to keep women here within any 
kind of party limits, 

But Mrs. Foster impressed upon us all 
the necessity of standing by our legisla- 
tive and electoral candidates. Speaking 
broadly, our general political vote will 
follow party lines; but our local tickets 
will travel a very zig-zag course. 

One more word for Utah people and 
Utah audiences—they are comparatively 
easy to reason with, and they can change 
their minds; but it must be for the best 
of reasons. Is this to be wondered at, 
when you remember that the original 
Utah settlers were all New Englanders? 

Susa YOuNG GATES. 








AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Msas. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Pornt.—On the evening of Oct, 
24th, the League gave at Pilgrim Hall a 
reception to Mrs. E. 8. Boland. There 
were about two hundred and twenty-five 
present, including guests from the Lynn 
Club. After a brief busines session, at 
which five new members were added, 
Mrs. Berry, of Lynn, gave a pleasing im- 
promptu address, noting the encouraging 
outlook for equal suffrage in Lynn, the 
Club having doubled its membership dur- 
ing the last six months. Mr. McGowan, 
accompanied by Miss Watson, then sang 
several selections in his well-known spir- 
ited manner, and there was delightful 
piano music by Miss Hall and Miss Hodg- 
kins, The guests were then formally pre- 
sented to Mrs. Boland, who was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Hebbard, the presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Lawley, the vice-president 
of the League. The presentations were 
made by alarge corps of young ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the League, who 
afterwards assisted in passing refresh- 
ments. Coffee was served in the beauti- 
fully decorated supper room, Miss Mabel 
Williams and Miss Abbie Proctor presid- 
ing at the urns, while the hostesses, Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs, Johnson, Mrs. Donnan, 
Mrs. Snow, Mrs. Bryan, and Mrs. Emma 
Chase dispensed the hospitality of the 
League most charmingly, and assisted the 
officers and executive committee in mak- 
ing the affair a delightful social function. 


East Boston. — The League held its 
annual meeting at the residence of the 
President, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Oct. 25. 
The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. M. McPherson, 
Miss Frances H. Turner. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mary E. Whiting. 

Directors—Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Peterson, 
Miss Aimena Nay, Mrs. T. A. Meade, Miss 
E. A. Turner, Miss Margaret Bartlet, Mrs. 
Charles Day, Mrs. Robert Sanderson, Miss 
Louise Hotchkiss, Miss Amelia Pitman. 

Delegate to State Board of Directors—Mary 
E. Whitiug. 


WorcEsTER —The League met at Mrs. 
A. H. Howland’s, Oct. 18, with a good at- 
tendance. The monthly letter was read, 
and the report of the local bazar commit- 
tee given. The League is much interested 
in the Suffrage Bazar, and has many arti- 
cles in preparation. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy on the death of husband and father 
were extended to Mra. Arnold Kabley and 
Mrs. Martha Barhydt, also to Mrs. Emma 
J. Ware on the loss of her husband, The 
women present were urged to register and 
vote at the coming school election, and 
subscriptions to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
were solicited. Miss Sarah A. Henshaw 
then gave the address of the afternoon on 
‘The Advance of Woman’s Interests and 
of Woman’s Suffrage Work during the 
Last Fifty Years.’’ Miss Henshaw has been 
president of the League for nearly twelve 
years, and a worker for equal suffrage 
almost from the beginning of the move- 
ment. She recalled the fact that the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention was 
held in Worcester almost exactly half a 
century ago, and read the call for that first 
great gathering with its enumeration of 
the many disabilities to which women 
were subject at that time. Miss Henshaw 
then read extracts from Lucy Stone’s 
“Gains of Forty Years,’’ supplementing 
these with her own reminiscences of the 
gains of the last ten years. It was a very 
interesting meeting, and the Worcester 
Spy gave a full and friendly report. Two 
women were present who had attended 
the Worcester Convention of 1850. 


VERMONT. 





MONTPELIER, Nov. 1, 1900. 
A very satisfactory hearing was given 
last evening by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to the petitioners fora law enabling 
tax-paying women to vote in municipal 
elections. The bill introduced by Senator 
Royce is brief and explicit. Of the seven 
members of the Judiciary Committee, six 
were present. The petitioners were repre- 
sented by Hon. W. A. Lord, of Montpelier, 
formerly speaker of the House, Mr. Wil- 
bur, of Jericho, Mrs. Denny, of Mont- 
pelier, and Henry B. Blackwell. At the 
close questions were asked and answered. 
Great interest was manifested by members 

of both Houses, and others present. 
M. F. C. 
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